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A BOOK BY A POSTMAN | 
ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED STEEPLE 


A Shropshire Harvest 
By SIMON EVANS (A Shropshire Postman) 3s. 6d. net 


“A most refreshing simplicity ... Mr. Evans has not only the necessary sensitiveness to appreciate, but also 
the power to express in words. I like books written about simple everyday things . . . To all those who love 
the country I recommend this book.”—Miss V. SackviLte-West (Broadcasting from the B.B.C.) 

“ A book of unusual intertst. It reveals the author as a lover of the country and all its sights and sounds from 
the hedgerow to the happy evening at the Inn, and it reveals him also, if he will allow us to say so, as a 
sincere and likeable man whom any countryman would be proud to shake by the hand.”—Spectator. 


THE REAL IRELAND 


AROUND BROOM LANE 


By Mrs. WILLIAM O'BRIEN 3s. 6d. net 


“This charming and lovable little book about life and character in the South of Ireland will appeal, ef course, 
to people of Irish blood everywhere . . . the sketches of human nature in these pages are as closely observed 
and convincing as they are mellow and refreshing. . . . ‘Around Broom Lane’ is a book of happy and intimate 


portraiture, full of heart and discernment. Mrs. O’Brien knows her characters perfectly and makes us know 
them too.”—Observer. 


HEATH CRANTON LTD. 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE year 1931 was by common consent bad in 

warp and woof; so bad that, unlike the curate’s 

egg, it is difficult to find anybody who will main- 
tain that it was even good in parts. It remains to be 
hoped that 1932 will improve on this melancholy 
record of frustration and failure in politics, finance, 
and industry; but the prophets have been so con- 
sistently wrong this last ten years that their 
predictions are now taken for no more than idle 
chatter, and it is in a mood of doggedness rather 
than optimism that most people are facing the 
future. 


The Signs for 1932 


Last year’s troubles were in the main economic; 
this year their consequences are likely to prove 
largely political. The contraction of capital is not 
yet at an end, but the fall of commodity prices 
appears to be slowly steadying itself; and although 
the latest trade returns from every country are 
without exception depressing, the decline does seem 
to be slackening. No sudden revival can be looked 
for, but there is some ground for the anticipation 
that economic world-conditions are not likely to get 
much worse. 


On that matter the economists have had nothing 
of value to say in the past year or so, and the 
world now regards them as bankrupt purveyors of 
bankrupt principles; it remains to be seen whether 
the statesmen will prove better guides through the 
financial blizzard. This year they have two major 
opportunities abroad—the Debts and Reparations 
‘Conference this month, and the Disarmament Con- 
ference later. 


At home the National Government has an 
unparalleled chance for constructive work. With 
a huge but by no means docile majority intent on 
action in the Commons, the country expects leader- 
ship, decision, and frankness in facing the issues 
before us. If it senses those qualities in the 
Cabinet it will forgive blunders and mistakes. If 
it feels there is nothing but opportunism and pro- 
crastination in Downing Street it will demand the 
reckoning. 


The Indian Troubles 


Gandhi can hardly be held directly responsible 
for the latest outbreaks and rioting in the North- 
West Province and Lahore, but his first utterances 
on his return to India a few days ago were by no 
means reassuring, and even his customary apologists 
in this country have been unusually apologetic in 
their explainings away. The typical Gandhi 
attitude appears now to be a pious aspiration after 
peace, combined with a threat of war if he does 
not get his own way. 


This is, of course, a familiar pose sanctified by 
centuries of political history; a sorry-to-wound-but- 
very-anxious-to-strike method of trying to get your 
own way. Sooner or later this bluff will have to be 
called, and it is probably unfortunate that it was not 
called before it had done so much damage. 


The Law’s Delays 


The heavy waiting Cause List has, quite rightly 
and properly, given rise to an outburst of public 
indignation. There comes a point when delay in 
the administration of justice becomes almost tanta- 
mount to a denial of justice, and the accumulation 
of cases is now something of a scandal. 


Justice, no doubt, is always blind, but there is 
no reason why it should be deaf and dumb and in 
cold storage for so many weeks in high summer 
and at Christmas and Easter. The superlative 
quality of British justice is famous all over the 
world; but its splendour does not derive, like 
Stilton or sherry, from its age but from its 
incorruptibility. 


Tithe 


Evidence accumulates that the tithe question is 
becoming increasingly serious, and the feeling 
against payment of the charge, by farmers who 
simply have not got the wherewithal, appears to 
be growing in intensity. Since it is highly im- 
probable that the agricultural industry will operate 
at a large profit in 1932, there seems a strong case 


| for Sir J. Gilmour reconsidering his decision not 


to enquire into the whole problem. 


The whole position of agriculture has been 
revolutionized since the settlement of 1836, and 
again since the post-war bargain between Church 
and agriculture. The tacit understanding on which 
that bargain was struck was that prices would 
remain relatively high, whereas in fact they have 
now sunk unprecedently low. When that is so, 
there is a case in equity at any rate for enquiry, if 
not for revision. 


Argentine and Dominion Status 


The suggestion that Argentina should send an 
observer to the forthcoming conference at Ottawa 
is an interesting one, and it may have important 
consequences. Argentina is one of several nations, 
by no means all of them in Latin America, whose 
trade with the British Empire is their life-blood, 
and any decisions taken at Ottawa will affect Buenos 
Aires as vitally as they will affect any of the 
Dominions. 


How this proposal will be regarded at 
Washington it is not difficult to guess, and there 
will doubtless be a good deal of hot air in Congress 
about the Monroe Doctrine, but as Argentina has 
never admitted the North American interpretation 
of the latter it is difficult to see how the United 
States can prevent the sending of an observer to 
Ottawa. It will be interesting to see what, if any, 
other nations adopt the same policy. 


The Press Abdicates 


Apart from the lamentable collapse in the 
Vatican library, Christmas Week was singularly 
bare of news. All the same, the daily papers made 
a bad mistake in ceasing publication from Thursday 
to the following Monday. People will have the 
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news, whether they get it from print, radio, or 
rumour, and the moment the newspapers cease to 
function there is a run on the news bulletin of the 
B.B.C. 


Generally speaking, people prefer to read the 
news in the papers to listening to the rather flat 
announcements on the wireless; partly because 
reading is an old habit, whereas listening-in is new. 
But the news bulletin has certain advantages— 
brevity, cheapness, and convenience—over the 
newspaper, and it is unwise for the daily news- 
papers to draw attention to the fact by announcing 
that they are no longer daily newspapers. 


Arnaldo Mussolini 


The late Arnaldo Mussolini was a competent, 
rather than a great, editor, but the Popolo d'Italia 
gained both in circulation and prestige under his 
control. His short and incisive leaders always had 
something to say, and, like his brother, he was the 
sworn foe of prolixity. On foreign affairs he was 
particularly well informed, and he always took the 
greatest care to see that his paper was worthily 
represented abroad. 


The Public Schools’ Future 


Our pedagogues have met over Christmas and 
chanted their set pieces on the state of the land 
like the chorus of a Greek tragedy. Equipped as 
they are with superior knowledge, they report “ all’s 
well.” Dr. Alington, of Eton, even tells us that we 
only blame our education as an excuse for our 
appalling ignorance in after life. But these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen are dining without their host; 
for one of Dr. Alington’s own tutors tells me that 
while 1932-36 is well as yet, he has already a long 
list of withdrawn new entrants from his House 
for the years thereafter. These withdrawals will 
continue until the charges fall thirty per cent. 


Crisis in Hollywood 


The recent prediction in this journal of a crisis 
in the film industry is borne out by news I have just 
received from Hollywood. During the financial 
year just ended, the leading producers are estimated 
to have lost about twelve millions (pounds not 
dollars) and this in spite of drastic economies, 
including discharges on a large scale, and reductions 
in pay ranging from thirty to as much as seventy- 
five per cent. It is even rumoured, although this 
may be untrue, that one of the principal concerns 
will in future re-record all film music from 
gramophone records instead of using an orchestra. 


The parlous condition of the American industry 
is mirrored in Wall Street. Film stocks and shares 
are down to bargain prices—in one instance to 
only a hundredth of the nominal value—while 
another concern, which is under contract to re- 
purchase large blocks of its own shares that are 
now quoted at a tenth of the price at which they 
were sold a few months ago, stands to lose eleven 
million dollars over the transaction. Hollywood’s 
loss should be Elstree’s gain, since the coming 
shortage of films from American studios will prove 
a further stimulus to the British product. In this 
connection, it is worth pointing out that one of our 
newer companies, which has hitherto traded at a 
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loss since its inception, shows a satisfactory profit 
in accounts issued just before Christmas. 


London Demolitions 


In a great many ways the London County Council 
displays a most laudable desire to prevent the dis- 
figurement of the capital, but I cannot help wishing 
it would insist that no building be taken down 
unless another is to be immediately erected in its 
place. The streets of Dublin are as full of gaps 
as an old man’s mouth, and London certainly will 
not be improved if it is destined to follow the Irish 
example. 


A notable instance has recently occurred in Saint 
James’s Square, where a house has been pulled 
down and the space on which it stood left vacant, 
with the most unpleasing consequences. Piccadilly 
was for years disfigured by the iron framework 
of the Park Lane Hotel, and there have been 
similar cases elsewhere. The L.C.C. should not 
sanction demolition, save where a building is in a 
dangerous condition, unless a guarantee has been 
= that a fresh erection will at once be put in 

and. 


London Flats 


House-rent is a topical subject, and I was 
recently given an authoritative opinion on the trend 
of prices. In Chelsea the fall is 20 per cent. on 
1929 flats, in Kensington new flats are down 30 
per cent. (and unlet at that), in the favoured Baker 
Street or St. John’s Wood areas 50 per cent. is 
a common fall. Few landlords will bargain over- 
long with the independent or importunate. 


“ Action” and the New Party 


I am sorry to hear that Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
weekly paper, Action, ceases publication this week, 
after a short life of three months. The review was 
unfortunate in the moment of its birth—a fortnight 
before the General Election was either too soon 
or too late—and the combined political, financial, 
and economic crises of the autumn have been too 
much for it. Its cessation does not mean, however, 
that the New Party ceases to function; merely that 
it no longer issues its own organ. 


Sir Oswald has complained, and with justice, that 
his party has been boycotted by the Press—his 
election manifesto was ignored by the Times and 
other London dailies, though published fairly 
enough by the great provincial papers, the York- 
shire Post, the Glasgow Herald, and the Manchester 
Guardian. I cannot quite understand the reason 
for this metropolitan unfairness, for even our 
national dislike of a new idea should not blind 
Fleet Street to the news value of news. 


We in this office certainly do not agree with 
everything that Sir Oswald says or his New Party 
stands for. But we object still more strongly to 
the maxim that free speech should be honoured in 
the breach rather than the observance; and there- 
fore, since the New Party intends to retain its 
identity, we have arranged that Sir Oswald Mosley 
shall from time to time discuss the aims and policy 
of his organization from the standpoint of an 
independent contributor to this REVIEW. 
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BASLE AND AFTER 


HE deliberations of the financial experts at 

Basle have not, it is true, taken us very much 

further forward, but in so far as they may 
have impressed upon the world once more the truth 
that no economic revival is possible until the 
problem of debts and reparations has been solved 
they have not been wholly in vain. It is quite clear 
that the vast majority of the delegates were in no 
sort of doubt that cancellation in some form is 
inevitable, but there were Frenchmen in their midst, 
and for the sake of unanimity a compromise was 
effected. Nevertheless, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the Basle meeting has brought cancellation 
appreciably nearer, if only because it failed to 
produce any practicable alternative. 

It has become fashionable of late in political 
circles to talk glibly of the economic blizzard which 
is sweeping across the world, and to ascribe to it 
all the evils from which mankind is suffering. 
Although there is a very large element of truth in 
this contention, it is by no means the whole story, 
for it is at least arguable that had the statesmen 
assembled at Versailles thought more of economics, 
and less of the aspirations of “nations rightly 
struggling to be free,” this particular blizzard would 
never have attained its present force. At any rate, 
it is at least a coincidence that the States in the 
Danube valley have been most affected, and, after 
them, Germany. Whatever else it was or was not, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire was at least an 
economic unit, which none of the Succession States 
is, while Germany’s troubles have come upon her 
since she was shorn of Alsace-Lorraine and part 
of Silesia. In these circumstances it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that, even apart from the 
financial burdens left by the war, politics are very 
largely responsible for the present crisis. 

Then, again, there are very definite signs that a 
large amount of capital will have to be written off 
during the coming year if there is to be any sort 
of political or economic recovery, and this is never 
a popular operation. The French, in particular, are 
opposed to such a course, but in view of the fact 
that this country has already remitted to France 
60 per cent. of its debt, the French case against 
further concessions to Germany is extraordinarily 
weak. At the same time, it is perfectly obvious 
that French public opinion is far more intransigent 
than the Quai d’Orsay, and unless the ordinary 
French citizen is satisfied there can be no hope of 
disarmament upon any extended scale, for arma- 
ments are the outward sign of inward fear, and so 
long as France is frightened she will not disarm. 

Even Mr. MacDonald, upon whom the obvious 
always dawns very slowly, has apparently realized 
that the key to the whole problem is to be found in 
Paris, and has suggested a meeting between himself 
and M. Laval. Exactly what purpose would be served 
by such a meeting it is difficult to see, for a General 
Election in due in France in the Spring, and the 
French Premier is not likely to water down his 
country’s claims upon her German neighbour at the 
moment when large demands abroad mean a large 
poll athome. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Runciman 
will in any event be meeting the representatives of 
France at the Hague in a few week’s time, and 
they can be trusted to put the maximum amount of 
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pressure upon them; still, one cannot tell the truth 
too often, and now that Mr. MacDonald has seen 
the light he might probably be worse employed than 
in impressing upon M. Laval that if Germany goes 
down to disaster France will not be long in 
following. 

It is, of course, not to be expected for a moment 
that either the Congress of the United States or 
the French Parliament could as yet be induced even 
to consider that general cancellation of debts and 
reparations which Britain has rightly advocated ever 
since the famous Balfour Note, and the immediate 
point upon which to concentrate is the prolongation 
of the Hoover moratorium for another two years. 
This would at any rate give the world a reasonable 
breathing space, and it is our belief that if this 
could be achieved the wheels of industry would at 
least accelerate a little, while long before the end 
of the moratorium its benefit would have been felt 
to such an extent that the opposition to cancellation 
would have become negligible. 

What is clear is that there is no practicable 
alternative to cancellation. It is true that if 
Germany is unable to recommence her reparation 
payments the French might march into the Ruhr, 
as they did on an earlier occasion, and if we cannot 
pay the United States the latter can seize the 
British possessions in the West Indies, just as we 
can take Corsica if the French bilk us; but violence 
of this nature will not settle anything. For better 
or worse, the world has reached a stage when inter- 
national debts can rarely be collected by armed 
force, and the present is certainly not one of the 
occasions on which bayonets would be useful. If 
the French march into the Ruhr, whatever the 
pretext, all they will accomplish will be the final 
ruin of the whole capitalist system, and France her- 
self will be the first to feel the effects of such a 
catastrophe. 

The watchword of every statesman for 1932 
should be to think economically, that is to say to 
approach the great questions of the day from the 
point of view of economics rather than that of 
politics. Nor is this all, for political considerations 
must be definitely subjected to economic, and if it 
should prove necessary to modify the territorial 
as well as the financial settlement made at the end 
of the war then that modification must be effected. 
When all is said and done, the alternatives are 
recovery and disaster, for the present state of 
affairs clearly cannot continue, and nations as well 
as individuals must be prepared to make sacrifices 
in order to restore the lost prosperity of civilization. 

In fine, the world is suffering from creeping 
paralysis. So far it is the smaller States that have 
been the worst affected, but at any moment one of 
the larger ones may succumb, and then the disease 
will have become incurable. At the moment this 
is certainly not the case, and if the right methods 
are adopted it is by no means improbable that the 
end of 1932 will see the patient well on the road to 
recovery. What is required is that the doctors 
should look facts in the face, and that they should 
prescribe at once. Basle showed that they have 
a very shrewd idea of the nature of the disease, and 
at the Hague it is to be hoped that they will apply 
the remedy. 
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OUR MASTERS OF THE B.B.C. 


By R. A. Scort-JAMEs 


lishers have addressed a letter to the Times 

calling upon the B.B.C. to continue its talks on 
individual new books. They maintain that it is the 
duty of this university of the people not to shirk the 
task of enlightening the public about the best contem- 
porary literature. 

The argument, at first glance, seems unassailable. 
But before accepting it unconditionally, let us consider 
what it involves. The B.B.C. Year Book for 1932 
shows that the Corporation has not ceased its efforts 
to test the preferences of the public for the various 
items in their programmes. It admits that it has not 
met with much success. But it is surely clear 
that a body constituted as the B.B.C. is could not in 
any case be content merely to give the public what it 
is conscious of wanting. Though it can never be 
indifferent to known wants, it cannot simply cater for 
them in the spirit of a grocer serving out packets of 
tea. It has privileges which put it on a different 
footing from any private commercial undertaking. Its 
funds are derived from compulsory licence fees 
collected by the State, and it is protected by Statute 
against commercial rivalry. It is therefore under no 
temptation, as some newspapers are, to exploit the 
more vulgar appetites of the multitude. Though it 
must always endeavour to please the public, it is its 
duty to remember that in doing so it is also leading 
it, and moulding its tastes. Its semi-official character 
and its monopoly confer on it responsibilities pro- 
portionate to its extraordinary privileges. — 

Consider the vastness and the range of this under- 
taking. In 1930 it had control of an income, mainly 
collected for it by the State, of £1,224,000. The 
number of wireless receiving licences in force at the 
end of last September was nearly 4,000,000. 
Assuming four persons per wireless set, the Year 
Book computes the maximum audience for Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to be “ some 13,000,000 
listeners ”"—a figure which, by employing the usual 
processes of arithmetic, may perhaps be amended to 
16,000,000. On exciting occasions, then, more than 
one-third of the whole population may come 
simultaneously under the influence of a broadcast 
appeal. 

It is not easy to realize what an enormous power 
it is thus capable of exercising. A word spoken at 
random to this prodigious audience may have startling 
results. The public was told not to miss going to 
Whipsnade at the opening of the new Zoo; and again, 
not to miss the flood-lighting of London. The result, 
in each case, was an unmanageable mass of traffic 
blocking the roads. More convincing still were the 
results of an anti-economy talk by Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
which caused National Saving Certificates to slump 
from 250,000 to 170,000 a day, and the counterblast 
of Sir Josiah Stamp, in consequence of which “ three 
days later the sale of certificates went up to 450,000, 
and on the next to the record figure of over 500,000.” 

These facts speak for themselves. The B.B.C. 
controls a machine of such power that, given a per- 


GROUP of distinguished authors and _pub- 


‘fectly free hand, and the will to exercise it, it is 


scarcely too much to say that it could create or stop 
a revolution in twently-four hours. On the larger 
issues implicit in this argument I refrain now from 
speaking. I will confine myself to a single aspect of 
the question—its influence in moulding aesthetic taste. 
The issue cannot be avoided by saying that it gives 
the public what it wants, since admittedly it does not 


know what the public wants. To a certain extent it 


gives it what it wants it to want; and so far as it 


does that it assumes the obligation of justifying the 
influence which it brings to bear on the popular mind. 
In regard to programmes of music and lectures by dis- 
tinguished men it has means of judging the public 
taste apart from its broadcasting experience—by 
successes or failures at theatres and concert halls, or 
by the general prestige or popularity of its lectures. 
But when it essays the direct task of guiding the judg- 
ment of the public through criticisms of literature, 
drama and music it assumes a more awful 
responsibility. 

Remember that its influence in forming opinion is 
comparable with that of the whole of the Press of 
Great Britain taken together. But there is no such 
thing as the voice of the Press. It is hundreds of 
voices Poe things and pulling in different 
directions. No single book reviewer is charged with 
the tremendous duty of telling all the readers of all 
the morning, evening, Sunday and weekly papers 
throughout the country, what he thinks of a book. 
No single critic is entrusted by all the Press, as that 
admirable critic, Mr. Ernest Newman has been by the 
B.B.C. with a similar task in regard to music, or ag 
that able writer, Mr. James Agate, has been in regard 
to new plays. 

In the same manner, talks on contemporary drama 
and on films are to be generalized, and will not be 
specific criticisms of individual new plays or pictures. 

is change shows that the B.B.C. is aware of the 
danger of entrusting autocratic power in matters of 
opinion to a few individuals. But it does not alter the 
main position, which was wrong before, and is wrong 
now, namely, that artistic criticism will still be mainly 
confined to a few individuals, rather than to many; 
that a few critical points of view will constantly be 
expressed, rather than a variety. The attitude of mind 
brought to literature through broadcasting will remain 
that of a very few persons, and opinion running alon 
certain defined channels will tend to be stereotyped. 
If the mechanism of wireless gives every week, say to 
Mr. Nicolson, as much power as we know, on one 
occasion, it gave to Sir Josiah Stamp, then British 
taste in literature is put in the charge of Mr. Nicolson. 
It will be he, aided by two or three others, who will 
be moulding the taste of the young and middle-aged, 
solacing the old, and educating our children. The 
mentality of our age and the future of British civiliza- 
tion will be to no small extent in the hands of a little 
oligarchy, appointed—who knows how? Who, but 2 
prophet of the Lord revealed by the opening of the 
heavens, could be equal to such a mission. 

This is said without the least disrespect for any of 
the above-mentioned individuals. The point is that 
criticism cannot be fruitful in an atmosphere of 
monopoly. Matthew Arnold, John Ruskin, and Walter 
Pater were all powerful critics, but it would have 
been a disastrous thing for English literature in the 
last century if any one, or any two, of these had had 
the exclusive power to promulgate artistic judgments 
and dictate the taste of the whole nation. Criticism 
can only be fruitful when there is the possibility of 
voice challenging voice, and when the battle of con- 
ténding judgments may be fairly joined. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9, King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


IS DISARMAMENT PRACTICABLE NOW ? 


YES. By Commanper STEPHEN Kinc-Hatt, R.N. 


Let me begin by saying that we cannot expect 
complete disarmament to take place at one fell swoop. 
I agree that there are two reasons why nations must 
keep armaments. The first is that every government 
must keep order at home; and the second is that in 
certain parts of the world there are still frontiers 
which must be protected against the attacks of savage 
peoples. The British and American and Japanese 
battle-fleets, and the French and Italian submarine 
fleets are not, however, needed for either of these 
reasons. I have never heard the British Admiralty 
say that the Nelson or the Rodney, which cost six 
million pounds each, are needed to go up the Thames 
and keep order in London, or that they are needed 
to keep the Afghans out of India. 

Shortly, I think it complete nonsense to pretend 
‘that the big armies, navies and air forces of the 
principal powers in the world are kept to do police 
work at home and protect a few frontiers. They are 
‘kept in case there is a war between the great powers. 
‘The British and American and Japanese battle fleets 
are kept in case they have to fight each other, and 
it is futile to pretend that they are there for any 
other reason. If we believe, however, that even if 
one great nation is annoyed with another it is quite 
useless to try and settle the dispute by war—because 
nowadays nobody can win a war, all that happens is | 
that both sides lose it—then we must agree that we 
could make very large cuts indeed in the armies, 
navies and air forces of the great powers. 

As a mere matter of economy it is important to 
realize at this time that the world could certainly save 
three or four hundred million pounds and still have 
plenty of force left for the limited tasks for which 
armed forces are indispensable. 

But there are far deeper grounds for disarmament 
than the mere saving of money. It may be true that 
the cutting down of armed forces will not, in itself, 
preserve peace, but what does that imply? It ought 
to imply that the size of the armed forces we keep 
has got very little to do with the question of peace 
or war. If that is so, why on earth are we spending 
so much money on them? Just for fun? I am afraid 
I do not believe it. Yet the great world economic 
crisis which is now going on, and which is causing 
suffering and misery in every country of the world, 
is the best lesson the world has ever had in proof of 
the fact that you cannot cut off another nation’s nose 
without spiting your own face. 

It is because this simple, but profoundly important 
fact, is at last reaching the common consciousness, 
that the world is asking for disarmament. People 
are beginning to recognize the fact of their inter- 
dependence to an extent which they have never done 
before. 

There was never a time when the question of 
disarmament to a substantial extent was so necessary 
and so practicable as it is at the present time. The 
Germans, for instance, do not intend to sit down for 
ever having carried out their promise to disarm whilst 
the Allied Powers have not carried out theirs. Do 
the opponents of disarmaments really suggest that the 
French and ourselves rather than come down to the 
same level as the Germans should tell them to come 
up to ours? 

If, at the present moment, when the world is 
suffering from an economic crisis more serious than 
it has ever had before, if this is not the time to make 
substantial cuts in the amount the world spends on 
unproductive armaments, then I cannot imagine when 
it would ever be the right time. 


NO. By Dovctas Jerroxp, 


DISARMAMENT in its substantial and literal sense 
means the abolition of all the armies and all the 
navies of all the governments of the world. This 
is impossible for two reasons. The first is that every 
government must keep a certain minimum of armed 
force to keep order at home. The second reason is 
that in States which have tribes or nations in a lower 
state of civilization on their borders, armed force is 
necessary to prevent invasion, looting and murder. 
Without the use of armed force by the central 
governments there would have been looting and 
murder on a large scale in Spain and in India, and 
revolution in Ireland, during the last few months. 
Again, Indians of all creeds and races agree that 
British troops are needed to protect the North-West 
frontier of India. 

The case for disarmament is always based on the 
twin grounds that armaments are disruptive and waste- 
ful. I have shown, on the contrary, that armaments 
are an essential to all governments if disruption is 
to be avoided. 

I agree, of course, that if, individually, nation by 
nation, we look to our expenditure on armaments 
and find that we can reduce it, well and good. But 
disarmament, even in its partial, colloquial sense, 
means more than this. It means the fixing, by inter- 
national action, of the armies and navies of the world 
at an agreed lower level. My case is that the risk 
we should run by trying to do this is very grave 
indeed, and that the saving we are asked to expect 
would never materialize. 

There are those, of course, who say that the 
immense pre-war armies and navies, superfluous 
except for aggressive purposes, were largely res- 
ponsible for the world war. My answer to that, 
however is an emphatic negative. Wars are born 
of the jealous fears and suspicions of peoples, not 
of armies. It is precisely as foolish, as unhistorical, 
and as utterly irrelevant to say that the absence of 
armies, or the limitation of armies preserves peace 
as to say that big armies preserve peace. You cannot 
preserve peace by force or by restricting force, but 
only by removing the external causes of war, which 
are envy, fear, suspicion, and the insatiable desire of 
the strong to secure victories over the weak. 

There are only two simple methods of limiting 
armaments, and neither of them will work. 

The first method is to take the armaments of the 
world to-day and scale them all down. This is im- 
possible because one of the great pre-war military 
powers, Germany, is already reduced to the bare 
minimum necessary, and the great pre-war naval 
power, England, has already reduced her navy far 
below treaty requirements, and equally to the 
minimum. Whatever we might say, Germany 
will in no circumstances reduce her armaments 
further. 

The other method is to take the pre-war strength of 
the powers and scale their armaments down from 
these figures. That would give France a much smaller 
army than Germany, and America a far smaller navy 
than our own. Obviously neither America nor France 
nor Belgium nor Poland will accept that. 

By threats of withholding financial assistance, or 
promise to give it, some such new balance might be 
forced on any one group of nations. Whether, how- 
ever, that attempt succeeded or failed, it would take 
us right back to the pre-war system of secret alliances, 
and revive the fears which led to the disaster of 1914. 

That would be the most appalling catastrophe 
which could happen to our civilization. 
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THE EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


By Dr. Maria 


NY contribution which we can make towards 
the training of deficient children—beings who 
have been excluded as it were from society—to 
become useful citizens, is of immense importance. 
The education of deficient children has generally 
been considered as a thing quite apart from the educa- 
tion of normal children, and science has occupied 
itself in tracing the limits between these two classes. 
I consider, however, that the solution of the problem 
may be arrived at better if we consider these two 
classes together, without a strict delimitation between 
the two. 
__ Instead of treating this class of deficient children as 
if they formed a group apart, as it might be in 
England, an island in the middle of the seas, and cut 
off from the rest of the world, we might consider them 
as though they stood in the same relation to normal 
children as though they were for instance, Belgium 
and France, cut off by limits, but limits which might 
any day be moved. In fact, the deficient children 
are generally brothers or children of normal persons. 
I know the impression many may gain when they 
read this, is of something anti-scientific, but I should 
like to explain my idea further by means of an 
example. Dr. Itard, the pioneer specialist on ear 
diseases, discovered that those whom we classed as 
deaf and dumb, and therefore cut off from normal 
individuals, were actually dumb because they were not 
capable of hearing the voices of others. And it was 
very difficult to bring back into human society those 
so-called deaf people, because they were adults in 
many cases and could not be re-educated’ in the usual 
ways. But if we had had to do with children in this 
case, instead of adults, it would have been sufficient 
to adapt the voice, by raising it, in order to make them 
hear, and therefore later on to make them speak. 
Those so-called deaf people might have said in a 
figurative way “Am I outside the human family 
use my sense of hearing is insufficient, or because 
your voices are insufficient for my hearing?” 
Obviously there are people so deaf that this cannot 
apply to them, but we are speaking of those people 
who are on the limits of normality. And if we 
transfer this comparison, if we carry the expression 
of the deaf and dumb into the world of deficient 
children, many of them might say: “If I am cut 
off from normal life, is it because of my inferior 
mentality or because my environment has lacked 
something which was necessary to me?” 
_ Deficient people are above all characterised by their 
incapability of adapting themselves to the environment. 
n the case of children the environment in which 
they find themselves is not only difficult for them to 
adapt themselves to, there is no proper preparation 
of environment for normal children, children that is 
who have within themselves those forces which enable 
them to be adaptable. To provide a suitable 
environment for children—both normal and deficient, 
the same educational principle is involved—is the 
foundation of the new method in education. 
For instance, the masterful attitude of adults will 
istress a normal child, byt. backward or deficient 
children are often cOmplefely upset undef the~same 
circumstances. When the environment is harsh, inter- 
fering, it drives children in upon themselves and 
Stops their growth. On the other hand, supposing 
€ environment is congenial and the grown-ups who 
are dealing with the children really understand the 
way to treat them, there would come a stimulus, a 
voice, which would appeal to the deficient child and 
enable him to some extent, to take his part in the 
human family. 


MonTESSORI 


It is the work of educators to discover how to 
rovide this stimulus. This raising of the deficient 
child will have to be accomplished by changes in the 
education, which in principle can be applied also to 
the education of normal children. 

I should like to give you an anecdote which is 
related by Dr. Itard. It was the first occasion he had 
of dealing with the very low-grade deficient, the so- 
called “Savage of Aveyron.” This child seemed 
absolutely insensible to all stimuli from the environ- 
ment, and Itar did his best with stimuli progressively 
stronger and more striking, to get his attention, until 
he arrived at the point of firing off a pistol close to 
the ear of the child, but the child never moved. Not 
long after it was noticed that the child was very much 
excited and stirred up at a very slight sound that was 
heard in the next room, caused by people striking 
together a couple of walnut shells. 

The question was thus clearly shown not to be that 
of providing an enormously strong stimulus in order 
to attract the attention of the child, but of the finding 
of that delicate and subtle way of interest by which 
the child’s interest might be drawn. This subtle way 
which awakens interest, this is the first problem in 
education. Nor is it merely a problem of education, 
this is a problem which affects every individual, and 
it cannot be solved by any artificial means. We must 
experiment until we find the way to reach the spirit. 

To dedicate oneself to the study of the teaching 
of deficient children is a very good way to evolve 
methods of education. Errors in education in dealing 
with normal children are to some extent compensated 
by the fact that the child can be educated in spite of 
them, but when we deal with deficient children we 
have to find the exact thing which will correspond 
to the needs of the child. 

This is nothing new in science. We know quite 
well that pathology has been of service to physiology. 
And this education of deficient children has led to 
some very affective and practical results. Certain 
principles sprang from it, for instance, that the child 
has to be linked up with the realities which are in 
his environment, and he has also to be linked up with 
himself, so that he may understand himself, be 
master of himself and his movements. The child 
learns, not only through sight and hearing, he learns 
also through handling, touching and moving, and all 
this has to be connected with his intelligence. 

The fact that children learn by moving—by activity 
—this came by observation of deficient children, it 
was realised first in them. And these principles which 
were discovered from deficient children were brought 
to bear upon the education of the normal, and from 
this there sprang not merely a new method, but also 
the solving of many problems which had been 
considered impossible of solution. 

So that all the elementary stage of education has 
been reformed in the twenty-five years during which 
this training of deficient children has had its influence 
on the training of normal children. By applying the 
same principles to deficient children—placing them 
in an environment which allowed their personality 
to. expand through stimulating their interest and 
a have profited and many have been 
cured. 

So that I feel I have established with the history 
over thirty years work among children, the following 
facts: that the education of deficient children has 
been of use to normal children, that the education of 
normal children has served in the education of the 
deficient, and that a new method of education may 
embrace both. 
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ON THE RHINOCEROS TRAIL—III 


By W. S. CHapwick 


ROBABLY the elephant alone can deal success- 
Pity with the rhino in single combat, and on 

several occasions the discretion I have seen 
rhino exercise towards the forest kings seemed to 
indicate their own appreciation of the fact. To the 
elephant folk they generally yield right-of-way as to 
no other forest dwellers. Yet their evil tempers do 
sometimes betray them into unwise challenge, as I 
once witnessed. 

I was after a young rhino at the time, in the 
interests of a certain zoo, and the experience cost 
me my prize. I located the youngster by accident late 
in the afternoon, lying hidden by a pile of bush, 
‘with only his nose showing. I lay watching care- 
fully for the advent of the mother, as I knew 
what would happen if a squeal from the youngster 
brought her on the scene to catch me red-handed; 
and hated to think of it. I knew also that she 
must be somewhere at hand, and decided to await 
‘her return before proceeding to kidnap the 
youngster. 

I had waited about half-an-hour when a great grey- 
‘black form emerged from the opposite trees, and I 
found myself staring at the head of a very alert 
elephant cow. I was wondering at her being 
unattended when I noticed that a tiny calf ran between 
her forelegs and applied himself to the milk supply. 
Then I guessed that she had left the herd for 
maternity purposes, and was now seeking her kinsfolk 
again. 

eI was testing the wind rather anxiously when there 
“came a squeal that said “rhino,” and a few yards 
away a furious cow broke from the bush and charged 
straight at the elephant mother. This motherhood 
‘business is a curious thing. To the abnormality it 
engendered in both contestants I attribute what 
followed. I feel reasonably certain that in ordinary 
circumstances that rhino would have let well alone; 
or, if not, that the elephant would have treated the 
«charge with contempt or inflicted only slight punish- 
‘ment. 

Behold, however, an amazing fury on the part of 
the grey lady, as pushing her youngster aside she 
rapidly curled her trunk and rushed to meet the rhino 
with an equal intent to “do grievous bodily harm.” 
But even her fury did not cloud her judgment—as 
it did that of her opponent—and her tactics, well 
conceived and carried out, were eminently suited to 
‘the occasion. 

As the rhino’s lowered head came within a yard 
~of her she dropped on her haunches and pivoted 
rapidly aside. Then as the big “ pig” blundered past 
-she came swiftly to her feet and followed. The rhino 
slithered to a halt; but, while she was in the act of 
‘turning, the grey lady’s great head took her in the 
‘tibs, and both tusks penetrated the lower part of the 
stomach. 

Despite her weight, the terrific impact hurled her 
some yards away, and in an instant the enraged 
elephant stood above her with reddened tusks. In a 
very transport of fury she drove those tusks into 
the exposed stomach once, and then knelt on the 
-quivering form which collapsed under her great bulk, 


until all struggles ceased from the mass of pulp and 


“blood beneath her. 

As she rose from the curiously crushed form, I 
congratulated myself on her having removed the 
obstacle to my purpose. I was distinctly premature. 
“That rhino cow had apparently bred in her adversary 
.a hatred of the whole family, and she knew the calf 


was there as well as I did. She turned her head in 
its direction. 

For a moment she looked at the heap of bush under 
which it lay, and then with a trumpet note of triumph 
she started towards it. Twice her huge form flashed 
through the bushes, and when she returned to her 
calf and led it from the scene a man might have 
been puzzled to name the mass of blood and filth 
which had been a baby rhino. 

I felt like punishing that grey lady, but an “ illicit” 
elephant might have caused serious trouble with the 
Belgians who had granted my rhino permit, so I con- 
tented myself with the rhino horn, a thrilling ten 
minutes, and a sigh of regret! 

A knowledge of animal habits means not only added 
safety but sometimes increased income to the hunter. 
A young man I once knew, was unaware of the rhino’s 
habit of entering and leaving cover by the same trail. 
The density of such cover makes it necessary for the 
hunter to use the same route. But it is unnecessary to 
do so hastily, carelessly, or noisily, as that young 
man did. 

He knows better now. The awakened rhino which 
he met coming out, taught him! But the lesson cost 
him a dislocated shoulder and two broken ribs. But 
for an experienced friend it might easily have cost 
him his life. That is one habit the knowledge of which 
makes for safety. Here is another, which I once 
turned to profitable account, but which might ‘at the 
same time have proved an unpleasant situation. 

The rhino has the curious custom of evacuating 
always on certain selected spots while he uses a 
locality, and near a favourite feeding ground, or 
sleeping place, many sizeable heaps of fumets may 
be found. I had tried for a week once to secure a 
particularly fine specimen, but his attendant “ tick 
birds,” and his own wariness had always defeated me 
—until this habit, and a fortunate chance, betrayed 
him. 

He had broken from cover one afternoon and gone 
towards water, when I decided to follow his spoor 
while the light lasted. About a mile from cover his 
spoor turned off the path, and following it I came to 
a pile of fumets beneath a large and solitary mimosa 
tree standing out on the plain. The bull ‘had gone, 
but fresh fumets seemed to indicate that he had come 
here especially to relieve himself. My natives were 
of that opinion, and I at once decided to be hidden 
in that tree at dawn and sunset in future, until he 
came again. 

For two days the appointment failed. Doubtless 
he used other selected spots as well. But an hour 
before sundown on the third day I saw his huge bulk 
lumbering across the plain towards me, surrounded 
by his feathered attendants. I sincerely hoped that 
the latter—some of which were perched on his back 
—would not investigate the tree and thus betray me. 
Luckily they did not. 

As he came beneath it and commenced to accom- 
plish his purpose, the birds alighted near him. Losing 
no time, I sent a heavy bullet down between the 
shoulders. The shot broke his spine and killed him 
instantly. 

I congratulated myself on the lucky chance that 
had led him to select that solitary tree, and have often 
felt regret that such selection should be uncommon. 
More often than not, the “ favoured” spot is in open 
or rocky ground, affording little or no cover. But 4 
knowledge of animal habits does make these lucky 


chances more common. 
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WHERE HONOUR IS DUE 


By CEcILy 


ERWICK Market lies on the Soho side of 

Oxford Street. It is crammed with barrows, 

and the Jews chaffer there like greasy starlings. 
One day in February, 1930, I paid my first visit to 
a family who were prisoners in three rooms on the 
second-floor of a house overlooking the market. An 
obscure hereditary muscular paralysis was their 
gaoler. I did not meet the father, who is a dustman. 
He was presumably asleep in the back bedroom. The 
mother—“ nervous of visitors”— hid quietly in the 
kitchen during that first visit. My hosts and hostess 
were George, Ada and Dan—all in their early twenties, 
hopelessly and helplessly crippled, shy, eager for 
talk. Only a hardened “slummer” could have sat 
in that upper room and listened to the plucky, nervous 
efforts to begin a great desired conversation, without 
being stricken with a reflex shyness. Hesitatingly, 
one asked a question or two—the kind of questions 
permissible between artists. George produced an 
essay written for his tutor in the correspondence 
course of philosophy that he was taking. To cover 
his feelings at the spontaneous appreciation called 
forth by the essay, he bade Ada get out some of her 
verses. Dan listened and broke listening silences with 
comments that contained mots justes. We talked and 
heard what each other had to say by turns, inquiring 
barely perceptibly about each other’s worlds. I 
stayed two hours—not out of charity. 

Little did I imagine that the “ diary ” to which Ada 
alluded and George diffidently admitted, would be 
published by Jonathan Cape this autumn. That first 
essay had shown me that contorted as were the fingers 
which pushed the fountain-pen—treasure-trove from 
the dust-cart—the mind directing them was not 
crippled; it was in training. 

“A Tenement in Soho’® is a philosophy of four 
walls—four walls most of the time, but at one period 
only three, for the authorities began to pull down 
the house as a condemned building before they had 
found a new home for the Thomases, and the four 
of them had their meals among the débris, and tried 
to read and think and keep calm while the house- 
breakers plied their tools. 

Perhaps living in a rotten old house, up two flights 
of wooden stairs, pitch-dark, gave George Thomas a 
desire to build his philosophy with foundations and 
to have no obscure stairways in it. He begins at the 
beginning, not having had the advantages of an 
education which might have taught him to be superior 
to such simplicities. “There is one thing which one 
must always be confronted by, and that is, what was 
the First Cause? . . . Because of my restrictions, I 
would gladly believe there is nothing behind it all, 
but I cannot, for it leaves only a sense of discomfort 
and that in itself is a sufficient condemnation of such 
an attitude of mind.” He has studied under hard 
masters—starvation, anaesthetics, Air Raids. They 
have taught him not to play with ideas or trick out 
fancies as theories. He amuses himself with observing 
human nature, but his philosophy is curt with poverty 
and pain. In the pinching cold of a January morning, 
waking between those cardboard walls, he writes: 
“This morning, I woke horribly depressed, a hopeless 
feeling; when the very act of living seems entirely 
useless, a senseless proposition. A condition which 
makes aspiration appear the phantasy of a disordered 
mind. The struggle to dress myself, after the daily 
reminder of helplessness in being lifted into a sittin 
Position by Dan (who in a few years will n 
another’s administrations himself) rouses in me 
thoughts which are a torment in the coldness of the 


*Tenement in Soho, by George Thomas (Cape, 5s.). 


HALLACK 


stark reality which they portray. Years of this. 
attenuated existence, and then total oblivion. I nearly 
wrote: Thank God! But there is no God at such 
times as this; at least, not until the morrow.” That 
— sentence gives the clue to the sanity of the 

He has opportunities as good as those of Balzac 
or Villon—though limited as theirs were wide—of 
seeing human nature at its most stupid. He talks to. 
the “tame lunatic” from upstairs, listens to the 
Chinks with their quarrels, the Jews with their 
swindling, to his chauffeur-brother’s love-affairs. He- 
writes of the cramped tragedies of the days in that 
twelve-foot square kitchen, of cold and heat, dirty 
dishes, a gift of flowers, of vignettes glimpsed from. 
the front room window, and of the characters of his. 
family, relations, friends and visitors. One relation. 
comes to play him Grieg, a Jesuit Father comes to 
answer his questions on geology, their unfailing friend, 
a daughter of John Oxenham, brings him books. 
Their best gifts to him are his fresh discoveries in the- 
study of human nature which he pursues, then. “I 
used to watch closely any new people I met, ready 
to hate them if I saw symptons of intellectual pity.” 
“Young people,” he notes, seeing his crippled body, 
“expect to find the object of their commiseration in 
rather a backward state mentally ... . an insult to» 
the only faculty I possess near to normality.” 

He has unexpected pulses in his sense of humour. 
The old woman from upstairs comes to borrow a: 
book. She is offered one on Edgar Wallace or a book 
about Jesus Christ. She takes the Edgar Wallace, 
remarking: ‘‘I don’t feel in the mood to read about 
Jesus, God rest His Soul!” 

Of religion, he says little—but that little is lucid. 
He busies himself with writing letters, on Good’ 
Friday to prevent himself from looking at the clock. 
and “marking time on Calvary.” 

The one escape comes annually—a month at the- 
sea which the Shaftesbury Society makes possible. 
The journey by road is a nightmare to the three. 
(The mother never goes. It is the story of the caged 
bird, again. She is afraid.) Once down there, it is 
enough to sit at the window, to hear a thrush and to» 
use the telescope which some imaginative friend has 
lent them. The sea-mist delights him. Every- 
thing interests them all. His sister voices their’ 
feelings: “It is strange, but our only grievance seems: 
to be a scarcity of wants.” 

Never, though, a scarcity of desires or appreciations. 
Some of the causes for laughter, some of the jokes: 
may seem small beer to us out-siders, but then we- 
have never had to make a joke out of so little. 
George Thomas plays little games with words, as men 
in dungeons have done with mice; you have to be 
shut into that dungeon to get the benefit of the game. 
But he is not petty; again I would point out the 
normality of his interests. On one of his memorable 
outings in a chair, they pass a woman who turns 
round to look at them. (Perhaps she liked to meet: 
Courage, and recognized it when she saw it.) “ She- 
looked me full in the eyes and smiled. I was thrilled, 
and mentally doffed my cap in return.” Even that 
orate is forbidden him. His hand will not reach so 

igh... 

I have not quoted the best portions of this book. 
Those the reader can discover for himself. I have 
only quoted some of the most significant. George 
Thomas can write, as well as master the art of living; 
and now that he and his family are happily housed 
in better surroundings—though still in a London street . 
—will he achieve a still harder thing, and that is, give 
his publishers a second book which will depend on 
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its own merit of thought and expression without even 
the acuteness of tragedy and the umber and ocre of 
slum-life to appeal to public interest? I believe he 
will. For write he must. 

“Writing never did more for a human being that 
it has done, and is still doing, for me. It has enabled 


me to find myself, not only in the sense of self- 
expression but in the far deeper sense of having fought 
and overcome the mocking, soul-shattering suggestion 
and influence of physical impotence.” 

We could do with another primer of this courage, 
I think. 


THE DAYS OF JOHN PEEL 


By J. M. DENwoop 


relatives, who hunted with him in his youth, 

died at the age of ninety-three. George 
Thompson was a genial, bluff old man, rosy of cheek, 
who would give you a rousing tally-ho with the gusto 
of a youth of twenty. I met him at the Ship Inn at 
Workington, not a month ago, and he was cheerful 
as the sound of Peel’s horn on a fine morning. He 
said that he never saw Peel under the influence of 
drink, which negatives Canon Rawnsley’s assertion 
that the huntsman was a ne’er-do-well and drunkard, 
and the Caldbeck vicar’s remarks to the same effect. 
These men, no doubt, judged Peel’s occasional lapses 
as features of his daily life. Nor did they find any 
excuse in the temptations to which he was exposed, 
nor the times in which he lived. 

In John Peel’s time there was no {iner body of men 
in the British Isles than the Cumbrian peasantry, and 
though fiery and furious in a fray when their blood 
was roused, they were tender at heart to a defeated 
foe, and true as steel to a friend. 

The borderers were a race of born fighters, never 
subdued by force of arms. They were descended from 
the Scottish and British clans who, before the union 
of the two countries, and even for many years after, 
had fought for possession of the debatable land, and 
—as Burns said— 


“To make a fireside climb 
For weans and wife.” 


John Peel was born within sight of Carlisle and 
the battleground over which Prince Charlie’s army 
marched and fought. From the threshhold of his 
home at Ruthwaite he could look on Criffel Fell 
across the Solway. The blood of the Riever ran in 
his veins. He was wiry as a hound and hard as iron; 
inured to all weathers, he could lie down and sleep 
through the night in frost or snow, under the bracken 
or whin-bushes, and rise with the morning sun as 
fresh and hardy as a herdwick sheep. 

At the time when Peel arrived at man’s estate, 


N WEEK ago, as I am writing this, one of Peel’s 


smuggling was rife along the Solway coast, and he 
and many of his friends, including William Litt, 
thought nothing of engaging in the traffic. It was 
extremely profitable, and a man lost no prestige by 
indulging in it. His self respect and dignity depended 
on his conduct towards his fellow-men, and not on 
his keeping of a law which, in the opinion of most of 
them, should never have been passed. 

Peel lived a life which, 150 years since, it is difficult 
to visualize. The French Revolution was over, and 
Napoleon was at the height of his power. Mens’ 
minds had become unhinged by cries of “ freedom,” 
and though England remained untouched by militarism, 
the influence of Pain’s books had spread even to 
remote country districts. Even rustic folk were 
beginning to talk of the “age of reason,” and the 
“ rights of man,” and poets, such as Shelley and Byron, 
were singing of revolt against autocracy. Several of 
the contemporary Cumbrian poets, apart from John 
Woodcock Graves, were bosom friends of Peel’s. 
There was John Stagg, the blind bard, Suzannah 
Blamire, as well as Robert Anderson, so that, though 
Peel may be assumed to have been devoid of learning 
himself, he associated with those who read, and knew 
what was going on in the world. 

Fox-hunting with the dalesmen was a case of 
necessity for the protection of their flocks, particularly 
in the lambing season. The old packs were of private 
ownership, and were seldom of more than six or seven 
couples of hounds. Peel’s was originally four couples, 
but it was increased to a dozen or so. 

Probably, the song made about him by John Graves 
will never be surpassed in popularity as a hunting song, 
though neither the poet nor the song is the best that 
Cumberland has produced. 

“Old Fowler” and “Tom Moody” beat it, in my 
opinion, though they are not as soul-stirring. There 
are one or two others which may occasionally be heard 
at arvals and shepherds’ meetings, but “ John Peel” 
will always rank first wherever huntsmen congregate 
for a song. 


‘ 


A SATURDAY DICTIONARY 


OVER-POPULATION 


Tue first to study population and its problems 
scientifically was T. R. Malthus, an Anglican clergy- 
man, whose famous book on the subject furnished the 
basis of Darwen’s subsequent argument in “ The 
Origin of Species.” Malthus approached the question 
solely from the point of view of food, and maintained 
that, since population always bred beyond the level 
of supplies, there was a constant pressure of popula- 
tion against the means of subsistence, but that whereas 
population was capable of increasing in “ geometrical 
progression”’ subsistence could only increase in 
“‘ arithmetical progression.” The result, he concluded, 
would be starvation. 

That Malthus prediction has not come to in 
spite of population increasing at an incredible rate 
is due to the development of machinery, the reclama- 


tion of the soil, the opening-up of new territories, 
and improved methods of agriculture. 

But although the problem has changed its character 
considerably since the publication of Malthus’ famous 
“Essay” in 1798, the urgency of the problem has 
been equalled only by the growth of population 
itself. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the population of Great Britain alone has increased 
fivefold. Similar increases have taken place in all 
European countries as well as the less-civilized 
countries of the East. 

One of the evils of over-population is that it leads 
to the necessity for economic expansion, which, in 
its turn, leads to the economic rivalry that culminates 
in war. Unfortunately, emigration is no longer an 
infallible remedy for local over-crowding, as it was 
a century ago, for stringent regulations against the 
“dumping” of alien immigrants have been 
by all countries. : 

It is to be noted, however, that no authoritative 
statement is available of the optimum limit of 


population. 
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A MEMORY OF IRELAND: GLENMALURE 


By Lyte Donacuy 


comparatively early in the year, because the 

little beechwoods we passed through were only 
in small pale coloured leaf, that dazzled beautifully 
in the sun. Robert Wilson spent much time enlarging 
for my benefit upon the beautiful grading of the 
military road at Roundwood, though nobody 
appreciated the road more than I did, since pushing a 
bicycle up hills had already ceased to be the passion 
with me that it used to be. 

In the distance that day the purple mist-folded 

ing of the valley of Glendalough looked more 
mysterious than I have ever seen it since. But just 
now we went past it and I wondered if the glen we 
were coming to could possibly be so beautiful and 
romantic as Glendalough or exert so great a lure 
when seen from a distance. Some miles from 
Rathdrum we took a narrower, less finished road and 
found ourselves immediately in the valley of Glen- 
malure, which is a little wider here than further up. 
Also the hills upon either side are more broken super- 
ficially and at the same time less defined in general 
shape. They are almost completely bare of vegetation. 
White streels of water that came down by parallel 
gulleys on each side added to the grey, forbidding 
character of the valley walls. Cold grey and purple 
clouds, like uncondensed layers of grey and purple 
schist, moved ever and again under the sun, so that 
light and shadow changed places and instead of 
moving shadows of clouds it was the little patches of 
sunlight that moved like white shadows over the 
normal grey of the valley. It was strange how little 
the sun shone in Glenmalure. We came to look upon 
it afterwards as a sunless glen, though such was its 
austere beauty that one was well satisfied living there 
and forgot the ordinary human need for light. Who 
that enters Glenmalure, on such a day as we entered 
it, must think, as we all did then, though no one said 
it, that the shadowy character of the valley was in 
keeping with its history, and the story of the fatal 
events it had known. Further up, a small river, 
which ran in the bottom of the valley, broke nearly 
at right angles over the road and we were obliged to 
take off our shoes and stockings and make our way 
across by the pale, green-yellow stones that bottomed 
the ford. Here the hills which walled the valley 
assumed more definite shapes and were at the same 
time covered with mountain grass. It is the hills in 
this part which seem to me to be most characteristic 
of Glenmalure. I remember referring to them in 
a poem as “Eternity beside eternity, of round, 
deliberate hills.” 

From the ford, the distance was short to the last 
house of the valley, which was our destination. It 
belonged at this time to Madam Gonne MacBride, 
who must have used it as a sort of place of retreat, 
or simply for the sake of the sublime beauty of the 
place. When we entered, we found that the windows 
were broken. Anything that would have repaid the 
moving had been borrowed by the valley-folk; among 
other things, mattresses. It was their custom, I 
learned, upon enquiries being made about any of these 
articles, to disclaim knowledge of them completely, 
but at the same time to make the most generous 
offers of nearly corresponding articles of their own, 
by way of loan. It was suggested by somebody that 
they adopted this procedure because of the opportunity 
It afforded them to exercise their innate faculty for 

erosity and their desire to oblige. Besides the 
steads, the only other articles which I remember 


ving seen in the house upon our arrival were some 


W E had a good day going. It must have been 


fragments of broken plate, mirror, and a little wash- 
hand basin on a stand of very light iron frame. 

That very first evening, after our meal of bully-beef, 
bread and butter and tea, of which we had brought 
a great amount along with us, as the shadows grew 
heavy and night fell, we sat round the embers and 
discussed fairies and the old people of Ireland, as 
we did most other evenings while we were at 
Glenmalure. Robert and Vanaulin had a belief in 
the Sidhe, at once childish and sophisticated, a belief 
which Noreen shared with them, and as for Geoffrey, 
it would have gone hard with him to have disbelieved 
in anything, omitting only English villainy and Free 
State treachery. Donogh, when he was there, was 
also of their party. They ever blamed me for being 
a sceptic on these points of faith, a rude, materialistic 
northerner, the very bane of faerie. It was my fate 
always to appear so, and I must perforce more than 
once seem to justify the truth of their accusation, but 
in reality (or at least I thought this then) the only 
difference between my feeling and theirs on the 
subject was that I was not prepared to believe the 
little folk into my presence, however agreeably and 
naturally I might have received them if at any time 
they had appeared to me. There was a fairy at 
Glenmalure whose footsteps every gloaming might 
be heard come in by the little gate of the path up 
the valley, and come nearer, till a knock would be 
heard on the door, or the creature would enter of 
herself. Where she went after that was not told. 
I sat some nights a long time on the foot-bridge that 
spanned the river here, to see if she would reflect 
a little starlight as she approached, but those evenings 
she did not come. 

One evening Geoffrey came home late. He was 
noticeably distraught and, I thought, a little paler than 
usual. He questioned me closely as to what I con- 
ceived was the sound of a banshee, and nothing would 
do him but that I would give him the most perfect 
description and, if possible, an imitation. I was loath 
to impute definite character to a sound which I had 
not myself experienced. Nevertheless, as he seemed 
genuinely upset, I did what I could to satisfy him, 
deducing largely, as I went along, from Mangan’s 
laments. I felt, however, that it would have been 
sacrilege to have attempted the imitation without 
previous rehearsal, and the sound, besides, might have 
had deleterious effects upon the females of our party, 
who were by now just about dropping off to sleep. 
Geoffrey, however, no longer doubted that he had 
that night been the banshee’s lonely audience, and was 
thoroughly beside himself in consequence. At first 
I had great ado to make any counter impression, let 
alone unpersuade him. But I got him at length to 
give me, in turn, a precisely detailed description of his 
experience. I had no hesitation, then, in declaring 
that what he had listened to was a badger’s cry. 

I do not think, however, that he would have been 
convinced to this day if I had not in the end bethought 
me, that, in this case, I might attempt an imitation. 
So to bring the matter to a conclusion, we quitted 
the house there and then and went a little way up 
the “valley, where, leaving him on the track, I went 
behind a rock and three times emitted a badger’s 
howl. The effect of the performance was so: 
immediately salutary that Geoffrey conceded me the 
right in the argument straightway, and returning to 
the cottage, dropped in a remarkably short space of 
time, into an untroubled sleep. 

When we had brought our firewood home from the- 
little river-circled wood, above, in the glen, our duty 
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was generally over for the day, and we spent the 
rest of our time wandering alone or in company up 
‘the branch valleys, exploring the second stranger 
reach of moorland vale that began at the top of the 
valley higher up, or climbed the hills. 

There were once lead mines at Glenmalure, and the 
‘broken down walls of buildings which must have 
represented quite a settlement are nearly out of sight 
in bramble and moss. Such lead mines and their 
accompanying ruins are indeed a characteristic feature 
-of the Dublin and Wicklow mountains. The ruins at 
Glenmalure are on the other side of the river, a little 
above the house. A good bit below the house on the 
same side are dumps lying outside some of the 
workings, but they obtrude themselves no more to-day 
than the prone walls of the buildings. The ruins 
and the dumps are now part of the valley. Also there 
is a cave in the mounatin side, consisting of an open 
chamber made by the projection of a great flat 
boulder out from the mountain. When the lead mines 
were being worked and the workers’ houses were all 
occupied, a whole family lived here for a long time. 
‘When a squall overtook us on the mountain we 
crowded into the cave for shelter, and to amuse our- 
selves while the rain lasted, retold between us the 
episode in the Aeneid where Dido and Aeneus, caught 
in a sudden storm, took refuge similarly in a 
‘cave. 

Once, while we were at Glenmalure, we set out to 
climb Lugnaquillia. It was the third of three rainy 
days. Why on earth we chose that particular day 
I do not know nor ever shall know, but we had great 
fun climbing by any path except the right one, and 
the mist, which rarely allowed us much view of our 
_ whereabouts, yet did not thicken enough to endanger 


our necks seriously. The rain began as we descended, 
and fell prodigiously for an hour or two. By the time 
we were returning over the lower hills the bottom of 
many of the little valleys had become lakes, and the 
greatest care in selection was not productive of even 
a moderately dry route. We took off our shoes and 
stockings to wade through the deep moss and heath. 
Everywhere about the water, flowing down from the 
hills in wide, hidden rivers under the carpet, on 
reaching level places, up-welled through it in little 
fountains that rose six inches into the air, at intervals 
of two or three feet. Occasionally the warm up- 
wellings rose so much as nine or ten inches. I have 
often thought since that some such happening as this, 
only upon a larger scale, may be the explanation of 
those geysers which every now and again some 
wanderer reports having come across in the remoter 
Wicklow mountains. It was lovely to see the spouts, 
anyway, on the moors round Art’s Loch. We 
arrived over the valley this time at a point considerably 
below the cottage, and had to make our way to it 
down the brink of one of the more precipitous gulleys 
in the black face of rock, the thread of water in the 
gulley now a roaring waterfall, white and tawny by 
our side. 

When we had finally left Glenmalure and were upon 
our way home through Glen Macnaas, we stopped for 
a moment by the roadside, and finding a piece of stone 
in which a pretty yellow quartz was embedded, I fell 
to breaking it over a rill by the roadside. I mention 
this because as I was busy knocking off fragments of 
stone into the rill, two or three keys on a ring, which 
I had in my breast-pocket, fell into the water, and 
the incident was the cause of my returning after the 
lapse of a few weeks to Glen Macnaas. 


LAST YEAR’S LEAVES 


By Ann FAIRBROTHER 


T was September. 
| Ann walked slowly down the wood path, 
remembering. 

They were glorious woods. Ann’s mind tried to 
capture some part of their beauty—a picture to be 
taken out and looked at when she was back in town 
and these woods many miles away. But there would 
‘be so many pictures—one at every turn of the path, 
at every gap in the trees—and she could not take 
them all. She could only get scraps of them, frag- 
ments of them. 

She liked painting the wood-pictures in her mind 
as she walked. She wanted to paint as many as 
she could. The sheer vague beauty of the woods, 
seen and remembered as a whole, she could not forget, 
but the details were what her mind wanted to paint 
and keep—and it could not get them all. There wasn’t 
time. They seemed to get jumbled up together because 
she wanted so much to take hold of every one of them 
and was afraid to let one of them go—the vivid 
gold of the bracken; the corner where she had come 
across masses of snowdrops before the Spring-time; 
that sudden dip in the path where the moss some- 
how seemed to grow a little greener and thicker and 
softer than it did anywhere else; the spot where 
she had found the lame rabbit last autumn; the very 
branches of the trees—a thousand things. 

They were the things she and Peter had loved. 
They had been almost a part of Peter. Ann wanted 
to keep them all, because in doing so she would feel 
she was keeping a part of Peter too. He had loved 
the woods most of all in autumn, and it had been 
just as autumn gave place to winter that he had died, 
nearly a year ago. 

Eagerly, hopefully, Ann told herself that the woods 
were just the same as they had been when he had 


known them. She wanted them to be the same. If 
they were the same, they were part of Peter. 

No, they weren’t the same. They weren’t. How 
could they be? Nearly a year—everything changed 
in a year. The wood-things must have changed. 
The trees were there, the same trees; but they had 
changed. They had borne new buds, new leaves, since 
Peter had seen them. New moss had grown under 
the branches since Peter had walked here. The birds’ 
nests in the old tree trunk which barred the pathway 
were new nests. Even the wood flowers could not 
be quite the same. Last year’s flowers had bloomed 
for a time and then had died. This year’s flowers, 
therefore, could not be last year’s flowers too. 

This year wasn’t last year. 

“Nonsense!” said Ann to herself. This year— 
last year: of course they couldn’t be the same. A 
thing that was gone wasn’t the same as a thing that 
was here. Each was separate, distinct. 

The woods of last year had been Peter’s. The 
woods of this year were not the same. 

Nothing that belonged to last year seemed still the 
same. Ann wanted to find something that was. 

There wasn’t anything. 

She went on, towards the tree trunk that barred the 
way. Her feet trod a carpet of brown and yellow 
leaves. Little drifts of them covered her feet as she 
walked, so that she could hardly see her shoes. The 
wind drove them along before her—lovely crinkled 
colourful things that raced each other. 

Suddenly Ann stopped. After all, she had found 
something that was still the same. The leaves of this 

ear had scarcely begun to fall, as the summer had 

n wet and cool—so these brown and yellow chasing 
things could not belong to this year. They belonged 
to last year and therefore they belonged to Peter. 
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They were the same leaves that had covered the 
path when she and Peter had come here—for they 
were last year’s leaves. 

They swept around and across her feet as she 
moved. They pressed against her very lightly as, 
fleeing from the wind, they hurried by. 

She had found a part of last year... 

Her thoughts became muddled, unsubstantial. If 
she were only living in last year, just for this after- 
noon! She wished absurdly that it could be so. 
Could she, some how, some way, get back into last 
year—back to Peter? 

There was Peter. 

He came up to the tree trunk that barred the way, 
jumped over, and ran towards her. Together they 
walked down the wood path. 

This was what they had done last year. Then this 
was last year. 

They talked. Peter’s voice—vigorous now, then 
softer, slower—Ann loved it. She loved, too, the 
quick little jerks that came into it here and there 
when he knew exactly what he wanted to say and was 
in a hurry to say it. She loved the slow questioning 
wonder that was in it when he did not know quite 
what to think and wanted to hear what she thought 
instead. She loved his laugh because it made her 
laugh back at him. She loved his stride, and she loved 
showing him that she could keep up with it without 
breaking into a run. He teased her about that, saying 
she could not do it. She insisted on proving that she 
could. 

Peter and Ann-—in a lovely world. 


Ann sang. Her feet danced ahead of Peter. She 
began to run. 

“Ann!” called Peter. 

She did not stop. She ran on, very fast. The 


branches of the trees grew so low just here that 
they touched her as she passed. Peter ran too. 

It was at the turn of the path that he caught her. 

“Ann!” said Peter again. 

She leaned against the bush behind her, laughing 
back at him, hot, breathless, tremendously happy. . . . 

Ann loved Peter. Peter loved Ann. 

Their love—a thing of laughter, wonder, the love- 
liest thing in a lovely world. 

Ann looked down. The wind was driving brown 
and yellow leaves across her feet. They darted across 
the path into the bracken. 

Last year’s leaves. . . . But this was last year... . 
This, all this, had happened before. It had happened 
last year. She had wanted to get back to last year, 
back to Peter. 

But last year the rabbit holes on the other side 
of the path had not been there. They belonged to 
this year. A branch of that elm tree was dead, struck 
by lightning in a recent storm. So, somehow, the 
tree too belonged to this year. 

Peter wasn’t there. 

But, of course, Peter would not be there. He 
belonged to last year and the woods of last year. And 
she couldn’t have been back in last year, really. 

Last year. . . Ann wondered... . 

The leaves were still chasing each other in front 
of her. It was growing dark and the wind was cold. 

She must be getting back to town. She hurried 
to the edge of the wood, back to the road; and as 
she hurried she began to wish impossible things. She 
wished she could take the woods with her because 
they were Peter’s woods and a part of Peter. Then 
she told herself that that wouldn’t have done, because 
they were last year’s woods she wanted and there was 
nothing in the woods which belonged to last year 
.. . only—these whirling leaves. . . . 

Ann stopped. She could do it, after all. She could 
take a part of Peter’s woods. 

She was tremendously happy—and she crammed 
her pockets with big handfuls of last year’s leaves. 


EATRE. By Grtsert WAKEFIELD 


The Gay Adventure. 
Whitehall. 


It’s a Girl. By Austin Melford. Strand. 


The Nelson Touch. By Neil Grant. St. 
Martin’s. 


I Finp that during 1931 I reviewed between ninety 
and a hundred plays, of which fourteen were com- 
mercially successful, thirty-five were unequivocally 
failures, and eighteen neither one thing nor the other. 
The remainder were non-competitors, being either 
special matinees, Sunday performances, or limited-run 
productions at such theatres as the Embassy and the 
Old Vic. I find that out of the successes only two 
were importations from abroad; and that sixteen 
foreign plays, mostly from America and France, were 
among the most disastrous failures. 

With regard to the successful plays, not one was 
superlatively either good or bad; but in every case 
there was a fairly obvious reason for its popularity. 
The two which surprised me most were “ Autumn 
Crocus” and “ The Improper Duchess.” The latter, 
though more or less continuously entertaining, was a 
jerry-built comedy, and not even in its better passages 
was it so excruciatingly funny as to warrant expecta- 
tions of phenomenal success, and reluctant as I always 
am to rob an author of the credit, I cannot help 
attributing it in this case largely, though not of course 
entirely, to Miss Yvonne Arnaud. Whether Miss 
Arnaud is a first-rate actress, I have no idea; she is 
always exactly the same, whether she is meant to be 
impersonating a Cockney actress, Mrs. Pepys, or the 
mistress of a Ruritanian monarch. But she is un- 
questionably a first-rate artist and the most vivacious 
and amusing personality in the English theatre to-day ; 
and if anybody is entitled to be called a “ box-office 
draw,” she is. 

There were several causes all contributing to the 
success of “ Autumn Crocus.” For one thing, although 
parts of it were excellent, other parts were almost 
nauseatingly sentimental; and sentimentality is not 
only still very popular with English playgoers, but also 
very rare. For another, it seems there are millions of 
immaculately respectable English women who derive a 
comparatively innocent excitement from the manly 
beauty of an actor; and actors possessed of both 
manliness and beauty are also apparently extremely 
rare to-day. Finally, there was the widespread and per- 
sistent advertising of the fact that the authoress of 
“ Autumn Crocus” was a shop assistant; which, 
though possibly not an ipso facto recommendation of 
her play, did at least ensure that nobody was unaware 
that it was being given nightly at the Lyric Theatre. 

The most promising playwrights of the year were 
Mr. Ronald Jeans and Mr. John Van Druten. The 
latter paints on a small canvas, and succeeds by the 
perfection of his workmanship. His plays are slight, 
and to the unobservant critic they seem empty. But 
my only fear for him is the corrupting influence of 
Hollywood. If he can resist that influence, he will, I 
fancy, live to be the most important English play- 
wright of the second quarter of this twentieth century. 

Oh, indeed; and what about Mr. Noel Coward? 
Mr. Coward’s obvious destiny is to be the richest man 
in England. 

Apart from that very easy guess, I hesitate to 
prophecy about him. After reading his unacted play, 
“ Post-Mortem,” I began to wonder whether he had 
not, at long last, discarded facile brilliance—facile for 
him, that is!—and decided to become a serious 
dramatist. Hitherto, he had been looking more or less 
benignly at the life immediately surrounding him, and 
finding it, not good perhaps, nor admirable, but more 


By Walter Hackett. 
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amusing than repellant. “ Post-Mortem ” was another 
matter altogether. One felt that the never very 
amiable smile had disappeared from Mr. Coward’s 
face, and that something much more interesting and 
exciting had replaced it. That something was a scowl. 
It seemed he had at last decided to unburden his mind 
of all its accumulated hatred and disgust. “ Post- 
Mortem” is the sort of play a man might write, and 
send a copy of it to the Coroner, before committing 
wilful and premeditated suicide in a moment of 
peculiarly lucid sanity. It expresses an unqualified 
opinion that the world to-day is a sad and a mad and 
even more a bad place, for which there can be no 
salvation because those who have the power to save it 
are all of them either too vile or too stupid, or too vile 
and stupid, to attempt the Herculean task. Whether 
the phenomenal success of “ Cavalcade” has given him 
a less atrabilious opinion of his fellow-citizens, or (as 
I should not be surprised to learn) has convinced him 
that they are hopeless and past praying for, is a ques- 
tion to which his next dramatic work may, or may not, 
provide an answer. 

It was left to the last few days of 1931 to produce 
the year’s, if not the century’s, worst play. I refer to 
“The Gay Adventure.” It contains a few amusing 
lines, and one or two mildly entertaining (out of what 
seemed several hundred) situations; but its plot is so 
involved and slovenly as to be utterly unintelligible, 
and parts of its interminable first act are so super- 
latively dull that I envied the gentleman beside me 
who slept soundly through them. The conclusion one 
is driven to, is that Mr. Hackett found himself pos- 
sessed of an empty theatre and of four or five 
unsatisfactory ideas for plays; and that in a moment 
of unhappy inspiration or despair, he decided to com- 
bine them in a single work, in the hope that they 
might thus become, or be moulded during the 
rehearsals into, something resembling, superficially at 
any rate, a play. They haven't. 

So far as all that matters is concerned, the “ Girl ” 
at the Strand is a twin-sister of the “ Boy ” who enter- 
tained innumerable playgoers there last year. Her 
experiences are different, but her character and 
intellectual eccentricities are similar. The plot, 
as I need hardly tell you, is a farrago of unadulterated 
nonsense; but the opportunities provided by it for 
hilarious tomfoolery are legion. Of these opportunities 
those well-contrasted representatives of imbecility, 
Mr. Leslie Henson and Mr. Sydney Howard, take full 
advantage, with the author of the piece, Mr. Austin 
Melford, filling in the corners with his own judiciously 
restrained absurdities. There is also Miss Connie 
Ediss in a Connie Ediss part. And unless I am the 
world’s worst prophet, this farce will outlive every 
other play now on in London. 

I cannot agree that the more sober presentation of 
“The Nelson Touch” now being given at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre, is an improvement on the farcical 
production at the Embassy. Had the play been wholly, 
or even predominantly, satirical, the slow and quiet 
rendering would be justified. In fact, however, the 
satire on Statesmen is subsidiary to an elaborate and 
unconvincing escapade by a scapegrace younger 
brother, who impersonates the statesman and outwits 
three Arab chieftains. This is the stuff that farce is 
made of; and to play it in what seems sober earnest, 
is to sacrifice the fun, without any compensating gain 
of realism. The satirical portrait of the Statesman is 
cleverly drawn by Mr. Grant, and most delicately 
interpreted by Mr. Felix Aylmer; but here again I 
felt that the more burlesque rendering by Mr. Charles 
Carson at the Embassy was better “theatre.” It is 
worthy of note by the producer that the actor who 
seemed to please the audience best (at least on the 
evening I was present) was Mr. Herbert Lomas, whose 
performance as a sanctimonious financier was con- 
ceived and executed on broad and frankly farcical lines. 


By Marx 


THE past year, so far as this country is concerned, 
has been chiefly remarkable for the increase in the 
quantity of British pictures and to a certain extent 
for the improvement in their quality. Under the 
quota system British productions are bound to become 
more numerous, but during the year one or two of 
the big American firms have established units in this 
country, which supply the requisite proportion of 
British labour, to compete with British concerns that 
are wholly financed here. The best picture produced 
by the latter organizations was “ Grumpy,” and the 
standard set by the British arm of the Paramount 
Company at their first attempt was a high one; their 
successive productions, however, have not been so 
meritorious. 

With regard to the activities of enterprises which 
are wholly British, the remarkable thing to my mind 
has been the advance of the Gainsborough Pictures, 
I would couple Mr. Saville’s name with them if I 
knew how much of “ Sunshine Susie” sprang from 
his own brain and how much was merely a transcrip- 
tion of Mr. Thiele’s original ideas. The other British 
directors, whose names I gave at the end of last year 
as amongst those to follow, to use the phraseol 
of the racing tipster, were Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Hitchcock, Mr. Whale, Mr. Summers, Mr. Mander 
and Mr. Grierson. The last named new picture, which 
deals with the Port of London, has not yet been 
completed, but I have no doubt that it will fully 
maintain his reputation. I sincerely hope it does 
because the work of the rest has been somewhat 
disappointing. Mr. Whale’s “ Waterloo Bridge ” was 
a dull affair, so was Mr. Asquith’s “ Dance, Pretty 
Lady.” The latter’s “Tell England,” which he 
directed with Mr. Barkas, was better stuff, but if one 
excepts the scenes of the Gallipoli landing, the bom- 
bardment of “V” beach and the slaughter on the 
“ River Clyde,” the remainder had little distinction. 
Mr. Mander was responsible for “The Woman 
Between ” and “ Fascination.” Mr. Hitchcock’s “ The 
Skin Game” and “ Rich and Strange” both missed 
the mark, and neither “ The Flying Fool” nor “ Men 
Like These,” which were directed by Mr. Summers, 
were of much importance. Of the work done by other 
British directors the most promising was that of Mr. 
Michael Powell; the most ambitious British produc- 
tion, excepting ‘“‘ Tell England,” was “ Dreyfus.” 

The output from America has undergone a certain 
diminution and the quality has, as usual, been 
extremely variable. There were several good news- 
paper stories, chief of which were “ Scandal Sheet” 
and “The Front Page,” the latter directed by Mr. 
Milestone. Gangster films and sophisticated comedies 
made up the major part of the remainder of the 
releases, one or two of them excellently done. There 
was one, “ Western,’ well above the average, 
“Cimarron,” yet this picture as a whole was not great. 
Mr. Chaplin’s “ City Lights,” while containing many 
good things, was not to be compared with his earlier 
productions, but Mr. Lubitsche still maintained his 
high standard with “Monte Carlo” and “ The 
Smiling Lieutenant.” The best of the animal pictures 
was “ Rango,” directed by Mr. Schoedsack, and the 
photography in “Tabu,” Avalanche,” Hell’s 
Angels” and “ Dirigible” was magnificent. 

Other pictures from the continent, which we were 
allowed to see, served to show the popularity of the 
comedy with music, the prescription of which was 
written by Mr. Clair. e followed his “ Sous les 
toits de Paris” with “Le Million”; Mr. Thiele 
provided “ Le Chemin du Paradis” and Mr. Pommer 


and Mr. Charell put the finishing touch to the move- 


ment with “The Congress Dances.” 
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HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


SIR,—Is it too much to ask the author of the articles 
“Winter Sports in Switzerland” to state that our 
people are requested by our Government to abstam 
from Continental or indeed any foreign travel uniess 
for imperative reasons of health or business: 

The mere fact that railway and hotel compamies 
(see your footnote December 19th) are reducing 
charges to meet the reduced value ot the £1 sterling 
should be no inducement to patriotic people to spend 
their money on holidays anywhere but in Great 
Britain. 


Alverstoke, Hants. JouHN PaRDoE 


THE WHEAT QUOTA 


SIR,—Mr. Chesterton, a lover of paradoxes, must 
be smiling over the present political position, even as 
I am smiling. The paradox is that the National 
Government, advocate of private enterprise, says 
through the mouth of Sir John Gilmour that it is 
determined to go ahead with the Wheat Quota. Now 
the Wheat Quota really means in the end the 
nationalization of the milling industry. Make no 
mistake about that; the Quota cannot be worked 
without strict and severe control of the milling 
industry to a degree ultimately tantamount to 
nationalization. Of course I am personally glad that 
the National Government is to be the Nationalization 
Government. But it certainly is a paradox. We used 
to talk about the Tories stealing the Whigs’ clothes. 
This is a case of the National Government stealing the 
Socialist programme. For the real author of the 
Quota in its present form is my good friend, Dr. 
Addison. 

Kensington, S.W.7. J. M. Kenworty 

SIR,—I live amongst poultry farmers—(many of 
them, by the way, are ex-service men)—who purchase 
at least one-fourth of the wheat grown in this 
country. Under the “quota scheme,” will they not 
have to pay more for this essential foodstuff ? 

If they will, has the difference to come out of their 
own pockets, or out of the taxpayers pocket in the 
form of yet another “ subsidy,”—or, out of the purse 
of the housewife by increasing the retail prices of 
eggs and poultry? 

Should the latter course be decided on, this may be 
the last turkey Christmastide for many a year! 

Rupert W. 

Mark Cross, Sussex 


WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM ANIMALS 


SIR,—Would it be presumptuous to enquire who, in 
Professor MacBride’s opinion, are “the elements of 
the population who are not capable of self-support ” ? 
From his references to “ thriftless and incompetent 
members of the community,” and “ the dole-fed loafer 
who is too idle to emigrate,” it would appear that these 
people who are not to be allowed to have children 
are those who draw unemployment benefit. (I assume 
that the learned Professor is not thinking of mentally 
nag persons, as he makes no mention of that 

ass. 

Two or three generations ago, when the spunging 
class of this country needed cheap wage slaves, the 
preaching and practice of Malthusianism were sinful; 
now that the labour is too plentiful and not cheap 
enough, such doctrine and practice are to be 
compulsory. 

In the complex European civilization of to-day very 
few persons are self-supporting, but those who are 


nearest to that position are the manual workers 
(especially those engaged in agriculture), certainly 
not University professors. Each man depends upon 
his fellows for some portion of life’s equipment, and 
in turn (normally) contributes his share to the general 
well-being. The vast majority of those receiving un- 
employment benefit are capable and desirous of doing 
their duty and thus becoming, as far as is possible 
in our times, self-supporting; it is only the combined 
greed and incompetence of those on top which prevent 
them from doing so. 

Lest your contributor should think I belong to his 
new helot class, I may say that I am both a ratepayer 
and a taxpayer. 

Norman R. TuRNER 


“HAS MODERNISM A FUTURE?” 


SIR,—Mr. J. C. Hardwick’s arguments for 
Modernism will strike many as confused and con- 
tradictory. 

He puts religion, science and art all into one 
category. I would remind him that each is quite 
differently conditioned. Religion is faith; Science is 
knowledge; Art is feeling. He implies that all three 
are moribund. Religion may be: Science certainly 
is not, and Art cannot be, because it can no more 
progress than can love, or adventure. It is as it 
always has been and always will be. Modernism in 
science is inevitable, because knowledge does progress ; 
but Modernism in art is an anomaly im terms and in 
fact, since what is claimed as art-progress is merely 
superficial change in manner of presentment. What- 
ever there is good and virile in modern art is as old 
as the hills. 

Mr. Hardwick avers that in order to “ reanimate” 
religion, science, and art, they must be brought “ back 
into touch with reality.” Surely he must know that 
in art, at any rate, Modernism is confessedly opposed 
to reality. The Modernistic slogan is, “ The farther 
from nature the finer the art,” and that presents the 
precise explanation of the fact that Modernistic art 
has no appeal except an assumed one with a small 
minority of progress-faddists. 

Mr. Hardwick also says that art which is imitative 
and inspired by past achievements becomes sterile and 
conventional. No true artist will agree to that. First, 
Modernistic art is one great convention, necessarily. 
Next, past triumphs always inspire competent artists. 
Sterility dwells in the incompetent, not in his 
exemplar. 


Cheam 


F. C. Titney 


THE DISORDER OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


SIR,—England has to compete with countries like 
India and China (and latterly Russia) where labour 
is plentiful, where labour earns little and is content 
with little, and the absurdity of minimum wages and 
maximum output to limit the cost of production must 
be made known to labouring classes—who after all, 
are the bulk of the country and for whom presumably 
the country is run by those who do the management. 

The labouring classes imagine that through their 
Trades Unions they are fighting capitalism at home, 
when in reality they are fighting and losing to labour 
abroad. 

The pinch of competition has got to be felt and the 
unemployable have literally to go to the wall or 
emigrate. The Dominions are large enough and there 
the unemployed must go and earn a living or perish 
if they cannot justify their existence at home or 

People have not perished for many many years now 
in the British Isles and this notion is bound to scare 
them. People have perished in Russia, Armenia, 
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China and the process is a natural one and is 
inevitable for those who cannot justify their existence. 

Labour need not imagine it will starve with the 
introduction of free trade in labour. Those who work 
will not starve but obviously they will be neither better 
off nor worse off than the corresponding workers in 
neighbouring countries under similar conditions. 
Greater employability and a low price level will make 
conditions of life very similar to what they are now. 

Two simple restoratives will bring back health and 
vigour; firstly, discard at once the current unhealthy 
social policy, and secondly, re-adapt the commercial 
foreign policy to existing world conditions as they 
are found to be prejudicial or favourable to the 
country. The tariff policy is generally antiquated and 
founded on stupid sentiment. It must be based on 
accurate estimates of the results of the world tariff 
against the country—nothing else will do. If the 
estimate shows that wheat has got to be taxed then 
taxed it must be, and we will have to eat less bread 
and waste less—after all it is our predicament if it is 
not locally grown. 


Ferozepur, Punjab W. P. THompson 


EMPIRE TEA 


SIR,—As a sufferer from indigestion I drank China 
tea for some years, but about eighteen months ago 
experienced severe palpitation of the heart after taking 
two cups. Thinking that China’s protracted internal 
strife might have resulted in a deterioration of 
quality, I changed to Indian tea, made weak, which 
has caused no ill-effects of any kind. 

It would be interesting to know if adulteration with 
rhododendron leaves, as mentioned by Mr. Tillard in 
your issue of November 14, would produce the result 
described. J.P.H. 


THE COLLAPSE OF CAPITAL 


SIR,—In your article “ The Collapse of Capital,” 
the prepotent cause of the world economic plight is 
expressed in the term “ over-production.” I do not 
consider that this term is truly applicable to the present 
crisis. 

Some mention is made of under-consumption—the 
antithesis of over-production; but little importance is 
attached to this factor. But under-consumption is of 
primary importance, and a brief survey of current 
affairs will reveal an abundance of evidence to support 
this contention. Misdirection of production should 
supplant over-production in any investigations, but 
even so, it is not reasonably entitled to urgent con- 
sideration because it always operates in a dynamic 
society. 

The most disturbing element is the hopeless 
inefficency of the international organization for deal- 
ing with the problems which the internationalization 
of trade and commerce has brought into being. May 
I cite the complicated structure of the monetary 
exchanges, their dependence on the gold-standard for 
stability, and the apparent futility of the prevailing 
method for distributing gold on a basis which will 
ensure the permanent maintenance of the established 
gold-ratios among the various currencies. 

If scientific production has led to an increase of 
commodities greatly in excess of our requirements, a 
more equitable distribution will only partially solve the 
problem. No matter how the annual production is 
distributed, if conducted on an economic basis, an 
excess must always remain. There is a remedy—but 
it would take too long to act—and that is increase of 
population. But even this may prove a burden. We 
are already able to provide for a larger community, 
and still with plenty of labour to spare. With an 
increased population surplus production would 
diminish, but unemployment would surely increase! 

Brixton Hill, S.W.2. A. BLACKBURN 


N= NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


1931—1932 


Looxinc back now at the turn of the year on 
last year’s fiction I find singularly little to applaud, 
or little that surprised me by its goodness. If Mr, 
Brett Young and Mrs. Millin, Miss Jameson and 
Mr. Walpole did not fall below par—well, whoever 
suspected they would? Mr. Edward Sackville-West 
found in “ Simpson” a release for the richer parts of 
his imagination, and has achieved something that will 
last, though perhaps it is not easily read. Vicki 
Baum’s “ Results of an Accident,” is well arranged 
and shows a romantic imagination. Mr. Cronin’s 
“ Hatter’s Castle” may not be everybody’s haggis, but 
will fascinate more than it repels. Nevertheless, it 
was not a good year, 1931, even in this quiet corner 
of literature. 1932 should be better. I will try and 
tell you why. 

Publishers are the nicest people in the world, much 
nicer than doctors and dentists and dustmen. They 
really do like producing good books, and, absurd as it 
may seem, deliberately lose money over books they 
admire. They advance two hundred pounds here, 
three hundred pounds there, to—shall we say?—G. 
Meredith or H. James. Of course, they get a certain 
prestige; may eventually get some profit, for even a 
Conrad eventually became a best seller. Let us not, 
therefore, fail to forgive our little brother the pub- 
lisher, if he tries to make up for his generosity by 
keeping his ear close to the ground. He assists litera- 
ture, but also, he must if he is to survive, sell it. 

It was, I think, “ Jew Suss,” the success of which 
diverted modern fiction. This was a long novel trans- 
lated from the German. A spate of long novels 
translated from the German succeeded it. The war, 
somehow or other, got mixed up with this, and 
simultaneously, the use of words that until then one 
had only been able to read chalked up on blank walls 
by unpleasant schoolchildren. 

Then came “The Good Companions.” It was 
not a dirty book. It was not even a war book. It 
had a tremendous success. The little publishers all 
sat down and wrote to their favourite authors begging 
them to make their next novel at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand words long instead of the eighty- 
five thousand they had commissioned. 

To many, it might seem, such an invitation would be 
pleasurable, but they were exactly those who for 
years, or even for decades, had been writing at con- 
siderable length. As Arnold Bennett has pointed out, 
“The Old Wives’ Tale” contains 200,000 words and 
is only half the length of a Victorian novel. No 
lack of facility would prevent the author of “ Sinister 
Street” from making a big parcel of a book, nor does 
one expect the “ Forsyte Saga” abruptly to end. A 
number of respectable authors, however, were per- 
suaded by their publishers that all that stood between 
them on the one hand, fame and fortune on the other, 
was a certain costiveness. So they expanded. They 
padded. And, apparently, neither they nor their pub- 
lishers saw that a long book is not necessarily a good 
book nor a popular Book. This they are gradually 
discovering. Nevertheless, I am afraid, they resent 
Mr. Priestley’s success. 

The future of fiction does not depend on the ability 
of contemporary authors to find better companions, or 
walk on more angelic pavements, but on the old busi- 
ness of substituting for the banal the romantic. It is 
not easy. The banal is. The banal always is, and a 
thousand cherubs cluster about a commonplace. 
Romanticism, however, is striking through, and all the 
tedium, the sorriness, the misery and the shame of 
now-a-day novels point the way to better books to be 
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written. The fiction of to-day is shy, though dirty, 
but it is getting tired of its dirtiness and ceasing to be 
ashamed. For some reason or other, we are becoming 
most respectable. 

What is going to happen this year I shall not ven- 
ture to prophecy, for a friend tells me that the most 
indecent novel yet known is hovering on the verge of 

ublication. But for this bit of information I should 

ve said that, tired of Teutonic muck and of 
American filth the ordinary reader would be looking 
toward the plain, rather foolish, seven and sixpenny, 
eighty-thousand word long novel, in which might be 
found, perhaps sweetness and sensibility, and have 

me on to say that despite a rich indecency in his 
imagination the Englishman is not be nature porno- 
graphic. The twittering ladies will twitter into 
silence, and the twittering gentlemen will make even 
bigger fools of themselves. All that belongs to a 
dying generation. 

Indecency, so popular in the twenties of this century, 
is dying, too. A new world is opening before us. 
The persons who play a part in it, whatever their other 
faults, do not seek to excuse themselves by references 
to the late or Great War. 

Slowly, gradually, not always without insolence, the 
imagination is detaching itself from the war. 
From 1932 I hope for something clean. If there is 
anything worse than the veteran whose life is linked 
up with the Second Battle of Ypres, it is the just 
too youngster who explains that he was just too 
young. This year, I hope, we shall get away from all 
that, and instead begin to build up a new Elizabethan- 
ism. Why should we dally and be absurd? Why 
should we linger and loiter? 1932 is likely to be the 
worst of all years, so let us make it the best. 

After a heavy dose of Middle-European excitement, 
a gentle Anglicanism is due. There are little quiet 
cities, lying in green fields, where the greatest pother 
is about the Dean’s charwoman, and country towns 


‘wherein there has been no later scandal than that of 


the old pretender. (A nasty scandal that! He was 
smuggled into the room in a warming-pan.) That hap- 
pened a very long time ago. What we want now is 
Englishry. 

By that I mean Doctor Grace with his long 
beard scoring off his bat, Lord Tennyson also 
defying age, writing his best poems, Darwin and 
Huxley synthesising biological investigations, Spencer 
shutting his ears to fools, and Browning over the 
dinner table welcoming fools gladly. 

Something went out of us when we lost confidence 
in ourselves and began to believe in Gandhi. 
Luckily the Mahatma has visited this country 
and if we have not begun to believe in ourselves 
again we are growing sceptical about Mahatmas. 
There is an urge toward simple Englishry. 
The bright young people, now approaching their 
thirties, are not so bright as they used to be. The 
fiddles and the fuddles of the Post War _ die 
away on the wind. It is to be hoped and expected 
that in 1932 old England will come to herself again. 

At any rate let us hope that neither the Hudson 
nor the Seine will pour into the Thames, but that the 
English novel will j made of its own milk and flour, 
though it ends as a Yorkshire pudding. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain : 
Trade Union Law Reform, by Hon. Quintin Hogg. 
Indian Princes and Federation. 

The French Exhibition, by Adrian Bury. 
The Changing Face of Music, by Edward Crankshaw. 
Argument: Should Bachelors Be Taxed? 


EVIEWS 


HALF OF A STRANGE MAN 


C. K. Scott Moncrieff: Memories and Letters. 
Edited by J. M. Scott Moncrieff and 
L. W. Lunn. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


Y memory of Scott Moncrieff is limited to one 

evening, to a note, written some years later, 
explaining how we had happened to miss, and to 
several chance remarks concerning him from common 
friends. The evening left a distinct picture of a 
Winchester boy who had outgrown his evening 
clothes to such a ridiculous degree that his trousers 
ended well above his ankles and his cuffs far above 
his wrists. He was good looking, with an engaging 
slur in his voice, very bright eyes, a quick and jerky 
manner of conversation. In the foyer of the theatre 
where we met, his incongruously outgrown clothes 
were conspicuous, and they seemed to accord with 
an unpredictable quality in himself that inclined one 
to expect only the unexpected concerning him. When, 
many years later, he had become famous for his 
translations, that rare distinction was again in 
character, and one hoped that more light would be 
thrown upon him than, in fact, is thrown by these 
letters. 

It would not surprise me to discover that many 
letters have been lost or for some reason have not been 
included in this volume, the chief surprise in which is 
its testimony to his ability for practical, and especially 
for military, work. It was part of his unexpectedness 
that he should have been for a year Northcliffe’s 
secretary, and one was told, perhaps it was a joke, 
that his sole defect in that odd company was that he 
talked too much. It is evident that there was much 
more in him than is allowed to appear in these letters, 
and, had he had a Boswell, a much more various 
picture would probably have been preserved from his 
talk. It may also be true that the great translators 
do not write their best when writing in their own 
persons, and yet their special gift is so rare that the 
great translators take rank with great original authors. 
These letters are quiet, restrained, detached; his 
account of being wounded is almost impersonal; and 
yet I fancy that intercourse with him, while 
disguising the power that such self-control confers, 
would have left a different, an almost contradictory, 
impression. 

He himself said that he “always thought on the 
other side of words,” and in some of his verses, at 
the end of this volume, notably in a poem called 
“ Growing Old Early,” there is a glimpse of the other 
side of this strange man, the side, I feel sure, that 
was most real to himself. He admired writers who 
did not waste their words, and he wrote to Mr. Alec 
Waugh: “The more you compress the more effect 
each word has.” That is the discovery of a scholar 
in reaction from current verbosity, and the point is 
that Scott Moncrieff should have seemed more way- 
ward than scholarly but have been an incipient 
scholar from the first. While one respects the personal 
emotion which has led to the inclusion of certain 
“messages” from him in a postscript, as usual these 
messages add nothing to our knowledge either of the 
‘* sender ” or of the “ state” from which they purport 
to have come. Their inclusion is much to be regretted. 
Scott Moncrieff, who died a Roman Catholic, would 
have disliked this postscript more than anybody. 

Since Scott Moncrieff is a person whose reputation 
is likely to grow and whose achievement will be more 
and more recognized, let us hope that there is someone 
with the necessary knowledge who will be moved to 
enlarge this silhouette, for he was a man whose 
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friendship was prized long before he made his 
reputation. 

He was far too solid and interesting a person to be 
made the subject of conjectural biography, but these 
letters convince us that he was worth knowing and 
that, whether more materials exist or not, there were 
recesses in his character that have not come to light 
in this interesting, but rather limited, selection from 
his correspondence. I believe this book to give an 
incomplete, arbitrary, and therefore misleading picture, 
and it is more than doubtful if mothers are the best 
people to edit the papers of their sons. 


OsBERT BURDETT 


FRENCH PAINTING 


French Painting. By R. H. Wilenski. The 
Medici Society. 30s. 


: | ‘HE first book on French painting, coincident 
with the arrangement of the French Exhibition at 
Burlington House, has just been genes by the 
Medici Society. Mr. R. H. Wilenski, the author, is 
to be congratulated on a brilliant piece of conden- 
sation. He manages to convey in little more than 
300 pages the essentials of French Painting from the 
time of the Primitives to the present day. Every 
artist of note is allotted a section dealing with his 
methods and detailing his characteristic pictures. In 
a few illuminating sentences Mr. Wilenski places these 
men of genius against the background of social and 
litical history. The various influences, Italian, 
Flemish and Dutch, the conditions under which the 
artists worked throughout the centuries, extracts from 
contemporary criticism, biographical facts, are 
recorded with indefatigable care, making the book a 
splendid introduction to the subject. 

For all of this Mr. Wilenski deserves full praise, 
but there are critical readers who will question the 
inclusion in the great French tradition of the ultra- 
modern painters around whom controversy still rages, 
and whose importance in art has yet to be proved. It 
is a singular fact that the first two names mentioned in 
the preface to the book are Douanier Rousseau and 
Henri Matisse An ingenious attempt has been made 
to link their work to the calligraphic technique of the 
Glass Paintings at Chartres Cathedral. 

We suggest that the resemblance between the ultra- 
moderns and the primitives is superficial. Matisse 
has said that he draws emotionally and without the aid 
of intelligence. He is the high priest of the ingenuous 
and innocent. We believe that the Glass Painting of 
the thirteenth century was the result of deep intellec- 
tual concentration, and was the nearest approach to 
naturalism that these early draughtsmen could achieve. 
Furthermore, it is not credible that the austere and 
deliberate “ Virgin ” of the Maitre de Moulins has any 
real affinity with the intentionally maladroit effort of 
Picasso’s picture “ La Petite Fille 4 L’Evantail.” 

The game of fitting the “wild men” into the 
tradition has become an art in itself. Since they are 
out of place in a highly civilized epoch, with the 
accumulated art knowledge of thousands of years 
behind it, how shall we find corners for them in the 
= of immortals? There is no room at the 

ck of the house. Let us see if there’s a seat or two 
in front. 

The craving for something different is responsible 
for 75 per cent. of all modern experiment in painting. 
By pandering to this need the artist can claim to be 
original. If, as Mr. Wilenski asserts, “the art of 
the present is more important to us than the art of the 
past,” why is he at such pains to try to convince us 
that the Picasso-Matisse discord is in character with 
the French Primitives or that we can only understand 
the art of Claude by realizing that Cézanne approached 
Nature in the same way? 


The self-conscious effort of the modern Frenchmen 
cannot open up any fresh fields for original artists, 
but it has brought and can still bring into the realm 
of art a whole host of possibly sincere triflers or moun- 
tebanks who can do something like the infantilisms of 
Matisse or the abstractions of Picasso (Plate 142a). 

Should we get back to a just balance of sentiment 
and reason in art, it will be in spite of the eccentrics, 
not because of them. It will be because the academic 
tradition is far too virile and flexible to perish. Is it 
possible that modern life, with its innumerable scientific 
diversions, is literally fatigued with pictorial art of 
every kind? How otherwise could intelligent people 
regard Georges Braque’s “ Still Life” (Plate 142b) as 
a masterpiece? In associating such works with the 
great achievements in painting Mr. Wilenski follows 
the precedent assumed by Elie Faure in his monu- 
mental “ History of Art,” but the French author is wise 
when he says in his conclusion, “I fear that the 
multiplication of talents which we are witnessing to- 
day marks the end of the Great French School of the 
nineteenth century. Painting and sculpture, moreover, 
are perhaps condemned to disappear in their present 
form and destination. . . .” 

If the ultra-moderns are right, they have disappeared, 
and these painters are only manceuvred into the tradi- 
tion to suit the convenience of their admirers and 
defenders. Their art is merely something different. 
For our part we prefer the old masters to the new 
ones, and it is quite likely that posterity will agree 
with us. 

Mr. Wilenski’s book is, none the less, to be highly 
recommended. It is a mine of information, superbly 
illustrated and attractively written. 

ApRIAN Bury 


THE ENGLISH METHOD 


John Wesley. By C. E. Vulliamy. 
pp. 370. 10s. 6d. 


x H, yes. She had known the Mr. Wesleys— 

the Methodist preachers; she knew them when 
they were young men. ... They were of a serious 
turn and associated with such as were so. . . . That 
was a happy beginning, but the vanity of being 
singular and growing enthusiasts made them en- 
deavour to gain proselytes and adopt that system of 
religious doctrine which many reasonable folk thought 
pernicious. Well, well! Perhaps they did some good 
to the common people. . . .” 

Such was the opinion, at eighty-three, of the lady to 
whom John Wesley had written fifty years before, 
recalling to what little disadvantage she would have 
appeared “even in that faint light which the moon, 
glimmering through the trees, poured on that part of 
the garden in which I was walking.” Such, too, has 
been the condescending opinion of many “ reasonable 
folk” in later times. Enthusiasm is, to an English- 
man, almost indecent: one can well understand how 
Oxford was shocked by the action of those young dons 
who, in 1732, not only ventured to be scholarly when 
ignorance was fashionable, but even invited under- 
graduates to breakfast, and tried, over a dish of tea, 
“to fasten some good upon them.” 

John Wesley himself was English and his latest 
biographer, Mr. Vulliamy, shows him to have been a 
normal, intelligent man, neither a mystic lifted above 
ordinary experience nor a saint free from ordinary 
human weakness. He was modest and reticent: like 
all Englishmen, he combined a conservative respect for 
tradition with a protestant independence of thought. 
He saw, as many others did, much that was wrong in 
the world about him: “If sloth and luxury are not, 
what is the present characteristic of the English 
nation? It is ungodliness. This is at present the 
characteristic of the English nation. Ungodliness is. 
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our universal, our constant, our peculiar character.” 
A job needed doing, but only very slowly did Wesley 
overcome the sense of his own unworthiness and 
accept the task of reformation. Even then, like all 
English reformers, he saw himself not as a revolu- 
tionary but as the restorer of a vanishing tradition. 
Only the steady opposition of the official guardians of 
that tradition forced him, after many years, to take 
the offensive and admit his own originality. 

Mr. Vulliamy, as we know from his biographies of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, is neither iconoclast nor 
idolater, and his present book, which contains a useful 
bibliography and, rare in these days, a competent 
index, should be read, not only because it gives an 
extremely interesting account of the most important 
religious movement in England during the eighteenth 
century, but also for the light which, by implication, it 
throws on our contemporary rebels and reformers. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Rifleman and Hussar. By (Colonel) Sir 
Percival Marling (Bt.) V.C. John 
Murray. 18s. 


IELD-MARSHAL LORD PLUMER, in a fore- 

word, describes this narrative as “ the experiences 
during a long and active life of a typical Regimental 
Officer, Sportsman and Country Gentleman” (the 
capitals are his). The phrase might be allowed to 
serve for a review of Sir Percival Marling’s auto- 
biography, were it not for the unconscious gulf be- 
tween the diary and the recalled parts of his story. 
Facts can be meaningless and facts can contain life 
and action; just as the most sensitively observed prose 
of the poet may or may not recapture the spirit of the 
past. The author has naively illustrated this truth. 
Thus his remembered schooldays are a list of stories 
and names, strained to catch the readers’ interest, 
while from the moment he initiates his record of the 
first Boer campaign, his comments, if not very subtle, 
acquire life and effortless reality. It is significant that 
seventy years of sportsman and country gentleman, as 
well as officer, should be summed up in the title, 
“Rifleman and Hussar.” 

The diary carries us with brisk anecdote and a 
complete Who’s Who of since famous names through 
six campaigns, all, with the exception of the Great 
War, fought on the African continent. If the pig- 
sticking attitude to the “ Fuzzie-wuzzies” may pain 
those of the Remarque way of thinking, Empire- 
winning expeditions were still fought in a curiously 
sporting spirit, in which the dangers of the field, 
though seldom mentioned, almost counterbalanced the 
“kill.” The enemy, moreover, not knowing the rules 
of the game, stabbed any one who went to the help of 
the wounded under the delusion that if they killed a 
hated Christian they would go to the 1,000 houris in 
Paradise. There is no reconciling two such codes of 
honour, and the prize must go to Sir James Dormer, 
who, before one of the Mahdi’s emissaries, removed 
his glass eye, flicked it into the air and restored it, 
remarking, “ I’ve no doubt your Mahdi is a wonderful 
fellow, but he can’t do this.” There is a dashing 
Victorian character about the book, which admirablv 
presents the young officer of the day. Sir Percival 
enjoys, as much as any, a good time; but as concerns 
war he is no sentimentalist. The men killed at 
Bronkhurst Spruit in the first Boer War had their 

kets full of peaches. Twenty years later Sir 

ercival finds peach trees on the site of their burial . . . 
“two uncommonly fine peach orchards. I suppose the 
poor fellows’ corpses made jolly good manure.” The 
— can write that must himself be a jolly good 

ellow. 


THE SUPERNATURAL 


The Natural and the Supernatural. By John 
Oman. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


UPERNATURAL is to-day an unpopular word 

with men of science, philosophers, and even with 
the common man. “If we know not the Natural 
which we do see, how shall we know the Supernatural 
which we do not see?” Such is the question which 
is asked. The sphere of the Natural is so vast, and 
still so largely unexplored, that it seems premature 
to talk about the sphere (if there is one) which lies 
beyond it. 

However, Principal Oman has been bold enough to 
tackle the problem, and has written upon it an 
exhaustive volume of nearly five hundred pages; and 
at the outset reminds us that “if the Supernatural 
should happen to be an actual environment, and 
interest in it central for man’s mind and the driving 
force of his history, we ought to be supremely and 
positively interested in it.” Certainly we may agree. 

The best-known recent exposition of this idea of the 
Supernatural is, of course, Professor Otto’s “Das 
Heilige,” translated under the title, “ The Idea of the 
Holy.” Otto’s definition of the “holy” is that it 
is something which inspires the specifically religious 
feeling of awe; it is a mysterium tremendum et 
fascinans, and can best be described by the strange 
adjective numinous (from the Latin numen, a deity). 
The “holy” is an inscrutable something, inspiring 
fear and fascination. Principal Oman subjects this 
idea of Otto’s to careful analysis and criticism, his 
view being that Otto errs in dividing the holy from 
the ethical and in regarding the latter as a separate 
line of development. 4 

This sense of mystery, far from being merely 
crushing and overwhelming, has been “the nerve and 
sinew of man’s whole spirit of adventure.” And 
though the sense of the holy can be the most awful 
(in the strict sense) of human experiences, “it may 
also be the calmest of all responses to a reality in 
which we find our true independence.” Nor need 
intensity of feeling be a criterion of value; the 
significance of an experience lies in its quality, not in 
its vehemence. 

Principal Oman regards the Supernatural as an 
environment: “As the Natural world is known by 
sensation and its varied comparative values, so the 
Supernatural world is known by the sense of the holy 
and its sacred or absolute values; and for practical 
purposes the distinction between the Natural and 
Supernatural is between comparative value and 
absolute.” 

This seems to us a most valuable study of a subject 
which has too often been treated with the utmost 
crudity by orthodox and unorthodox alike. 


THE KNOWN SOLDIER 


The Fifth Army. By General Sir Hubert 
Gough. Hodder & Stoughton. 25s. 


EN General Gough went to the front with his 
cavalry brigade, he was already a notability. 
The Curragh incident was behind him. Throughout, 
his service in France and Flanders was eventful, and 
for a long while the events were all entered to his 
credit. Some day, a bright schoolboy, asked to name 
the two most famous participants in the war upon the 
British side, will write Gough and the Unknown 
Soldier for an answer. But this will not be because 
fortune was kindly to the end. Unfortunately, it is 
by Passchendaele and Second Somme that General 
Gough will be remembered and be judged. 
This book is his apology for himself. The title is 
inappropriate, for the honour and glory of the Fifth 
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Army has never been questioned by any critic with 
the least claim to responsibility. Twice sacrificed, its 
heroic repute is deathless. Let us be frank about the 
matter. In the British Expeditionary Force, as at 
home, the censure, just or unjust, was upon the 
commander, and it is strange if he has not realized as 
much. Such parts of this volume as are a vindication 
of the ordinary officers and men are, therefore, super- 
fluous. The remainder, written in self-defence, is 
interesting and of literary value, yet not entirely con- 
vincing. The author strikingly confirms the now 
avowed belief that conduct of the war was very often 
faulty. His liking for Haig stops far short of idolatry, 
while his comments on our allies and on the politicians 
are almost uniformly acid. Coming to March, 1918, 
he adds no tribute to the many paid then and since to 
our Third Army for breaking Bulow’s surge towards 
Arras and the Channel ports. A writer so ready to 
blame and so unready to praise where others are con- 
cerned must be read cautiously when he is dealing 
with his own case. 

On more than one major point it will be found that 
General Gough’s defence looks perfect because he has 
refuted an imaginary charge and ignored a genuine 
complaint. Thus, in regard to Passchendaele, it is not 
enough to urge that the battle originated in the need 
to relieve the French after Nivelle’s defeat or in the 
Admiralty’s demand for clearance of the Belgian coast. 
It has hardly been denied that some such offensive was 
at one time obligatory; yet its continuation, after 
Petain had restored morale and the coastal objective 
was abandoned, may have been outrageous. With this 
last argument, however, the author merely trifles. It 
is the same when he moves southward to St. Quentin. 
Because Lord Milner suggested that the troops fell back 
too soon, General Gough refers to the annihilation of 
the South African Brigade. It would have been more 
pertinent if he had replied to the report that his order 
for retirement to the Somme line on the night of 
March 22 was due to a false alarm of the enemy being 
behind his right flank. 

D. WILLoucHBY 


ROME AND RHETORIC 


Roman Literary Theory and Criticism: A 
Study in Tendencies. By J. F. D’Alton. 
Longmans, 21s. 


IS learned book is supported by an amazing 
parade of footnotes, including scholars who 
supply the probable contents of non-existent docu- 
ments and other theories of the wilder sort. The 
author is more cautious, well aware of the gaps in 
the evidence, and judicious in considering what we 
have. A large part of his space is devoted to 
Cicero and Horace, both artists strongly impressed 
with Greek influences and connected, it is urged, by 
the “De Officiis.” Quintilian, the best critic by 
modern lights, was able to see that the poet can aim 
solely at giving pleasure, and Tacitus spoke of the 
poet’s own pleasure in his work. Both got beyond 
the Roman priggishness which made Marcus Aurelius 
give up Horace. The objections to Cicero are that 
he was a poor judge of poetry and, when considering 
his opponents, coloured facts to suit his own views. 
If he had died on his travels in Greece and Asia, 
Latin literature might have been different, owing less 
to foreign ideas and influences. He lived to make 
the language of the civilized world for many centuries, 
while Czsar’s letters and speeches almost entirely 
perished. The “ Asianist in disguise” prevailed over 
the pure style of the greatest Roman soldier. 
Scholars may ask how much of the rhetoric of 
Rome was Latin. What was the native contribution? 
What was the early oratory of the Senate like? 
These questions can never be settled, but the professor 


has made a good reconstruction of the Scipionic 
Circle, which was widely cultivated and sober in its 
Hellenism. A just tribute is paid to the Stylistic 
influence of Stoicism. Horace had little sense of 
historic perspective, but his apparent contempt for 
Catullus needs some explaining. Here it is ascribed 
to coterie warfare, which has produced similiar 
ineptitudes in our own times. 

The age-long combat between progress and tradition 
is one of the main themes of the book. The younger 
Seneca is recognized as a Modern. He is, in fact, 
the father of the modern essay, with its little 
personal confessions, its paradoxes and fatiguing 
cleverness. He realized the effect of the short 
sentence, a hy oy neglected by Addison and Johnson 
but recovered by Macaulay. It seems odd to find 
history dominated by rhetoric, though Cicero, of 
course, wanted untruthful exaggerations of his 
exploits. Polybius stands out as a worthy master who 
deserves recognition. But after all, he wrote in Greek, 
and the scant attention paid to Livy, an artist in Latin, 
is rather surprising. The question how far he 
sacrificed truth to effect and tendencious writing is 
still unsettled. 

The Romans read aloud a good deal; we are too 
busy for that sort of thing, and the result is that 
with us prose is praised which is full of jolts and 
dissonances. Decorum, which the book discusses 
in its various senses, has ceased to be desirable. No 
one now writes a grandiose style or speaks like the 
late Lord Curzon. There is a gain in this, though 
the Roman dignity may be regretted when the 
nostalgie de la boue is making its shocking successes. 


VERNON RENDALL 


WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


Women and Crime. By Cecil Bishop. Chaito 
and Windus. 10s. 6d. 


R. BISHOP has studied crime for thirty years. 

He was at one time a member of the C.I.D., and 
later a private detective, and it is his opinion not 
only that women are becoming more and more 
criminally-minded, but that sex is, im most cases, the 
foundation of crime. 

“Women and Crime” is an enlightening and 
extremely interesting book. Mr. Bishop deals with 
the White Slave Traffic, prostitution, perversion and 
the trafficking of drugs. He writes of the growth of 
the “aspirin habit” amongst children of the working 
class. One child of fifteen told him that she con- 
sumed about sixpenny-worth of aspirin a day, saying 
that it “ bucked her up.” 

He describes the genius of drug traffickers in con- 
cealing their traffic. 

“ A German, an ex-soldier with an artificial leg, 
was a familiar figure at many English ports. e 
claimed to be a traveller in pipes, and everywhere his 
disability won him sympathy. One morning he fell 
while climbing a gang-way; his artificial leg broke 
and cocain was showered into the sea.” 

According to Mr. Bishop the White Slave Traffic is 
practised to a far greater extent in this country than 
the average citizen would believe possible. Women 
almost invariably act as decoys. Suitable girls are 
eh era by them to join dancing troupes. The 

nal destination of these dancing troupes is South 
America. The girls never return to England. 

Mr. Bishop advocates increasing the Women Police 
Force. He also suggests that they should, in certain 
cases, be allowed to wear “ mufti.” But although his 
book both impressed and horrified me, I cannot agree 
with his suggestion that the majority of modern young 
women are immoral and criminally-minded. I think 
his long association with crime has caused him to view 
the situation too seriously. 
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NOTICES 


The Search for Man’s Ancestors. 
Elliot Smith. Watts. ls. 
IN this book, Professor Elliot Smith describes the 


various remains that have been found of sub-human 
beings—Pithecanthropus erectus, the walking ape-man 


By G. 


of Java; the far earlier and more primitive Heidel- — 


berg Man; and the strangely enigmatic Dawn Man 
of Piltdown, known as Eoanthropus. But perhaps 
the most interesting chapter is that in which the 
writer tells of the discovery of Sinanthropus, or 
Peking Man, upon which Professor Elliot Smith 


investigated as the guest of the Chinese Government . 
as recently as last year. He seems to be convinced | 


that Sinanthropus is an undoubted member of the 
human family, who reveals in every part of his 
skull and teeth evidence to distinguish him from all 
other known human types, and to justify the separate 
generic rank suggested to define his status. But it 
is a significant fact that, in spite of the most careful 


search which has been made in the caves where the | 
discovery took place, no trace whatever of implements ° 


of any sort have been seen; and the implication seems 
to suggest that the Peking Man was in such an early 
phase of development as not yet to have begun to 
shape tools of stone for the ordinary needs of his 
daily life. 


Norman Douglas. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
Chatto. 2s. 


MR. DOUGLAS has written short stories, novels, 
travel books; studies of folklore, Capri, and aphro- 
disiacs; as well as a little book on London street 
games, published in this same excellent series of 
Dolphin Books in which the present volume appears. 
This versatility of Mr. Douglas, thinks Mr. Tomlinson, 
has hindered his acceptance by the public, which likes 
to be able to attach labels to its authors. There is 
something to be said for this hypothesis (which 
incidentally has been put forward in relation to Mr. 
Belloc). Moreover Mr. Douglas is guilty of the 
practice of a genial irony, which somehow has not 
taken root so successfully in this country as it has 
across the Channel. In this respect Mr. Douglas 
tesembles Mr. Tomlinson, which fact may account to 
some extent for Mr. Tomlinson’s enthusiasm for his 
subject. Mr. Tomlinson, indeed, now prefers Mr. 
Douglas to Samuel Butler; and his preference is 
entitled to respect. To readers who know their 
Tomlinson it is not necessary to say that this is a 
provocative book, in the best sense of the word—in 
the Tomlinson sense, let us say; other readers are 
counselled to make the acquaintance of one of the 
most delightful of living writers, beginning with the 
Present inexpensive little book. 


Nixey’s Harlequin. 
Coppard. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


A. E. COPPARD once again proves that he is no 
author. He is, what he has ever been, Literature’s 
Cinematographer. He throws his pictures on his 
reader’s mind—pictures in which sight and sound 
synchronize so perfectly that his clever “ talkie” keeps 
us all at home and we gladly pay our 7s. 6d. for his 
book instead of a 2s. 4d. for our stall in the local 
cinema theatre. And what of his films? his stories? 
Some will call them much ado about nothing, others 
will claim that they are consummate art, but all will 
sit through the performance from end to end—and 
then feel like seeing it reel itself through again. Two 
things more remain to be said of this book. First, 
its author effects that greatest reconciliation of all 


Ten Tales by A. E. 


—he makes every reader at peace with himself by 
providing him with a mental “show” and a season 
ticket for it. Second, when Mr. Coppard ceases to 
make books, he will turn away an audience that loved 
holding hands with itself, was entranced with the 
alternate inconsequence and significance of the show, 
ate no chocolates, crackled no programmes, but, in 
their absorption, learnt to hope that the showman 
would never turn down his lights and declare the 
entertainment finished. 


COMPETITIONS 


RHYMING CROSS WORD—XVIII 


(“ Sacitrartus ”) 
BY AFRIT. 


4 
+ 
4 


qa 


7 
= 
CLUES. 


Across.—5, 12, 18, 25, 28, 39, 55, 56, 60; 
Down.— 7 (in sing.), 11, 13. 
These numbers need no clues: 
They're words that archers use; 
11 they might omit, 
But have a shot at it! 


Across. 


1. Is whetted out of greed; 

14. For fare on cab you need. 
15-20. One d’aprés nutt mélée ; 

16. Nurse partly hid in hay. 
21. Afrits so mend so mend; 

22-24. Turn cell-spot (bot.) less end. 
26-37. This Saxon sticks in throats; 
30. Makes bits of grainless boats. 
31. A wire from Letty Poe; 

35. Make bur all go round so. 

41. Add age to beast for bird. 

43. Allure, unchaste, well-heard : 
44. (In pounds and pence interred, 
46. Each makes a separate word.) 
45.° 74 gets damp in scuffle; 

47. A Mother-Jebus shuffle; 

52. A seer: Dido ruffle. 

53. In mentor (Dutch) lurks clue; 
57. Turn end of 52 

58. Turn twice-topped ear to cheat; 
63-n, No furies changed by heat. 
66. Half 81 express; 

68. Neat change for pay (U.S.). 
69-70. Round 20, Norfolk lake; 
73. This ship and robber make. 
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71. Spot cash (Some try, nay need!); (3 words). 
74. Princess from Persia freed. 

75. Of god from cubic wreck; 

76. Retired in Colonel’s neck; 

77. Held sweetness: holds a beam; 

79. Starts ash, so Norsemen deem, 

80. In 75 is used; 

81. A ditch he hugs confused. 

Down. 


1. Whorled-stemmed (Use ease? O quite!) 
2. Strong godless cloth,-to smite. 
3. Turn end of 73; 
4. Dodge! Muddle deafens me! 
5. Takes son in afternoon? (Take sun in afternoon); 
6. When hot-bed’s hoed goes soon. 
8. A figure mint untrue; 
9-p-10. Bestrid by Wild West crew. 
17. High hills may do sans leg; 
19. I ladle spoil like egg. 
23. A fitting change to fit; 
26. Blest fount! Not so of Lit.! 
27. Ear-peerer (cope unseen); 
28. I make a don pale-green! 
29. Sir, I must turn the bow! 
32. Despite this, Ma must go. 
33. Why bar a land? Turn me! 
34. Assyrian (ex) flea; 
36. Poor Pa’s turned 23! 
37. Corrected Juddas Tree. 
38. Trouble on any troubles; 
40. Resort (by dead men’s doubles). 
42. Go round the ring to show 
Vaqueros call you so. 
48. Shift (hardly ever here); 
49. Let fop for this appear 
In bowler (I apart)! 
50. Disordered forms in art. 
51. If dingy in, bird-trade; 
54. Some, one; trace in re-made. 
59. Get lion’s brownish spot; 
60. A stone by ramble got. 
51-d. Air done sans mercury; 
62. Pot-bellied used at sea; 
64. In headpiece find a tree. 
65. A carpus element; 
72-78. One hug should give content. 
67. Sweet spoil of 64; 
77. In blossoms at their core. 


Unchecked you'll note A PAIR OF EYES ALONE I 
SPARE! 


(N.B.—Solvers are advised to consult a work of reference 
for the archery terms. 


“SCORPIO” SOLUTION AND RESULT. 


a. (Hallo, (h) olla, (h)allo(a), (h)allo(o), narrate; b. Attic; 
c. niece, askant, folderols; _ ennui, cantankerous; @. 
inspect(or), rapacious; f. pepticity; g. mna-nd(u); h. 
rhonchus, cr(oak), lunati-cs, barmy; 4. anacreon-tic, ero-tic; 
k. Ni-le, Dee, (f)ecu-lent; m. acc-ola-de, (b)oast-ers, fan- 
faronade; m. suitor, glean-ers, ahead; 0. umbra(1), 
greyest; p. atom, split; g. sm(ite), rie, ch(a)lk, alkali; 
r. (a)dag(e), neo(teric), unco; s. skeleton, ossuary; t¢. 
oolong, ar-got, (sl)ang, kr-ang. 

The winner is Anthony Gilbert, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, who has chosen as his prize “ Without My 
Cloak,” by Kate O’Brien. Heinemann, 8/6. 


ACROSTIC—No. 509 


(Closing date: First post Thursday, January 7.) 


WuHat’s HIDDEN IN THESE PILLARS TWAIN? 
My AnnuaL GREETINGS THEY CONTAIN. 


“Now, beggar, why don’t you reform?” My name, sir, 
states the reason. — 
. Core of past source of joy to youth, renewed each vernal 


season. 
. Go the — hog this creature won’t; he needs must ape 
the deer 
Not too, we'll hope that this may be, the newly opening 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
year. 
5. From Piggy heard, what time he feels Bill butcher’s 
lethal blade. 

6. At Ornan’s, in King David’s reign, the pestilence was 
staye 

amaee warriors performed before they face the foe. 
8 Chip at each end what bears great weight, singly or in a 


row. 
9. A cake for which true Scotsmen long, if long from 
Scotia banished. 
10. Like Hivite and like Perizzite, I too, alas, have vanished. 
11. The text’s corrupt? Right quickly he’ll divine the 
author’s meaning. 
12. Thinking too highly of oneself, haughty and overweening. 


Acrostic No. 507,—The winner is Mrs. Lole, 1, St. Mary’s 
Road, Leamington Spa, who has selected as her prize “ Tweive 
Secrets of the Caucasus,” by Essad-Bey, published by Nash 
and Grayson, and reviewed in our columns on December 19 
under the title “Some Gems from the Orient.” Fa nye other 
competitors named this book, five chose “ The Lairds of Dun,” 


c., &e. 

Aso correct.—A.E., Ali, E. Barrett, Bobs, Mrs. Robt. 
Brown, Boskerris, Carlton, Maud Crowther, Cyril E. Ford, 
G, M. Fowler, Gay, Junius, Lilian, Madge, Martha, George W, 
Miller, Penelope, Shorwell, Shrub, ay Tyro, H M. 
Vaughan, Viol. 


One Licut Wronc.—Miss Carter, C.C.J., J. Chambers, Mrs, 
Curry, E. H. Coles, Estela, Falcon, E. J. Fincham, Fossif, 
Iago, Jeff, Gladys Lamont, N. O. Sellam, Rabbits, Rho Kappa, 
Sisyphus, Stucco, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 


Two LicHts Wronc.—Bimbo, Ruth Carrick, Bertram R, 
Carter, T. Hartland, Mrs. M. Milne, Pork, Robinsky, Lt.-Col, 
H. Slesser, St. Ives, Taddo. All others more. 


Light 11 baffled 19 solvers; Light 1,9; Light 5, 7; Li 
6,6; Light 10, 5; Lights 2 and 12, 1. cht 


Rabbits—Your solution of No. 505 did not reach us. 


Buns.—Gaelic is the name of the language; the word 


“Erse” appears to have been invented by the Lowland 
Scotch, 


SOLUTION OF ACROSTIC—No. 507 


indmos T 


1“A large orphanage ... makes 2 
narc H 


brave show, the bigness of the 

ar E charity is obvious, and the child- 
lum-puddin G ren, made spick and span, can be 
allow-chandle R collected in one place to feast 


O rphanag El the eyes of the donor and visi- 
N utri A2 tors. It is overlooked that 
Cc en 2 children cannot be raised well on 
Oo li Ve the wholesale plan, that the 
pU P. ll institution child lags far ‘behind 
R_ ecreatio N other children in development, 
T  onbridg E that the best parts of its nature 


atrophy from disuse, that all 
through life it will never stand 
for much nor alone.” 
—Professor E. A. Ross, 
“Tntelligent Philanthropy.” 


2 Nutria is Spanish for otter. The 
animal in question is the Myopo- 
tamus Coypus, which resembles a 
beaver, but has a round tail. 


LITERARY LXI.—CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


The Judge’s chief difficulty in adjudicating this Competition 
was to determine what was a Carol and what was merely 
verse about the first Christmas. Thus, many excellent entries 
had to be eliminated because they could not satisfy this 
initial test. 

However, there were some notable entries, and the Judge's 
congratulations are offered to Poohsman, Penumbra, Bluebird 
and Stubbs. The carols of Anastasia and Stubbs are specially 
commended, the latter for a very charming piece beginning: 
“Sleep, little Child, on Mary’s knee, As violets slumber in 
the sod... .” But First Prize is awarded to Senex. Lack 
of space unfortunately prevents the publication of the full 
carol, so two verses are given. 


Angel : 


Seek Him in no royal dwelling, 
Nor with purple garments swathed; 
With no music round Him swelling. 
Nor in fragrant odours bath’d. 


In a stall the Babe reclineth, 
And a manger is His bed; 

But a radiant glory shineth 
Round the sleeping Infant’s head. 


Senex. 
No closing date was mentioned last week for Literary 
Competition No. LXIV. All entries must reach this office by 


Monday, January 11, and we shall announce the results at the 
end of the month. 
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YOUNG MEN! 


NUPA CLUB No. 1 (New Party) 


IS NOW OPEN AT 


1224, KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


These Activities Await You: 


RUGGER, CRICKET, BOXING, FENCING, 
BILLIARDS, PHYSICAL TRAINING, ETC. 


FIRST-CLASS SPORTS INSTRUCTORS 


DEBATING, SPEECH-MAKING, POLITICAL TRAINING 


“TALKS” as Follows: 


Jan. 5th. Bennett on “The March on Rome” 
12th. Randolph Churchill 


MINIMUM SUBSCRIPTION 1/- PER MONTH 


JOIN THE YOUTH MOVEMENT OF THE 
NEW PARTY! 


For full particulars, apply : 
THE SECRETARY, 122A, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
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“SATURDAY” WOMEN 


THIS BEAUTY BUSINESS 


By Mary SEatTon 


HE cult of feminine beauty has now reached 

industrial proportions. It is said that some 

American women spend as much on their com- 
plexions as it would cost to run a super-luxury car. 
Perhaps such a figure is based upon pre-slump 
statistics, but the fact remains that beauty has become 
not only “ big business,” but almost a sine qua non of 
existence. 

In past days, the gifts of a lovely face and graceful 
figure were somewhat precarious—to be born under 
Venus was a divine accident of the stars, and the plain 
maiden could do little to remedy her looks. There 
were few qualified to compete with Nell Gwyn or La 
Pompadour, neither of whom had any particular 
pedigree other than this astrological recommendation. 
But there is a difference in modern times. Beauty 
has become, now-a-days, more of an art than a gift 
of nature. It has also become democratic—indeed, it 
is almost communistic. 

If we go back to mediaeval days, when the early 
Church frowned on all material things, some sort of 
divorce took place, and we find that beauty, at least of 
the feminine variety, became suspect. It was pagan— 
and pagan things were discouraged. This attitude 
remained, to a greater or lesser degree, till the close 
of the Victorian era. But, coming again to the present, 
beauty, far from being discouraged, is now of prime 
importance, and every girl who would not be disgrace- 
ful, contrives to look as much like the fashionable 
goddess of the moment as she can. 

It is, of course, easier in a sceptical age to make a 
religion out of one’s features. And if nature has 
failed to do her part properly, there are a hundred 
and one aids to the completion of her task. The craft 
of cosmetics is not practised as once it was, some 
secret rite in a locked chamber, but expresses itself in 
popular places in the broad light of day. 

Yet I question the advantage of beauty as a pass- 
port to happiness—assuming that happiness is the 
goal of modern women as much as it was of the 
women of other times. Is all this suffering for beauty 
worth while? Is the prolonged concentration upon 
our faces and figures so very important? Is it really 
such a piece of splendid re! to be born beautiful? 

The latter good fortune, like the power of great 
riches, exacts responsibilities. It involves dangers and 
tribulations. The beautiful woman is not unlike a 
gambler who is inclined to speculate with a diminishing 
capital. If she is out to win love, who knows that the 
love she succeeds in winning may not be the counter- 
feit, admiration? The temptations of being con- 
spicuous are manifold—for beauty cannot move with- 
out a host of satellites. Being flattered and cajoled 
and courted, is it to be wondered that the lovely 
woman loses that sense of proportion, that balance of 
philosophy and humour which helps her less attractive 
sisters to bear the slings and arrows of life? 

Where beauty goes jealousy conspires. If the lovely 
face attracts many it also raises hostility in many. 

Does Hollywood inspire us with the feeling that it is 
better to be a film star, with the world at one’s feet 
and six husbands behind one, than to be a simple 
nonentity following some less spectacular occupation? 
Where there is beauty there would seem to be 
insecurity. 

But the greatest disadvantage of all is the time- 
complex. I have heard plain women sympathize tact- 
fully with their beautiful friends whose summer of 
beauty is waning. The stronger the power or vanity 


of a beautiful woman, the more poignant the loss of 
the gift which justified or excused it. 

To descend to very practical things, is beauty in the 
office, or the professions outside the stage and the films 
an essential commodity? There are, indeed, business 
men who act on the principle of engaging plain typists, 
not because the others would be less efficient, but 
because they find it easier to work with women who 
are rather more neat than radiant. They say, or per- 
haps pretend, that beauty in the office is apt to inter- 
fere with high finance, not of course in a furtive way, 
but in diverting concentration from the main object 
of amassing profits. 

These strong and silent magnates have also been 
known to entertain the theory that, however ruthless 
they may be in the matter of making bargains, they 
lose their will power completely when it is a matter of 
correcting the pretty secretary’s habit of unpunc- 
tuality or her perfunctory way of dealing with 
correspondence. So prejudiced are some employers in 
this matter that one might expect to see the words, 
“No beauties need apply,” in their advertisements for 
a staff. 

As for marriage, does beauty really count so much 
in the competition for a husband? The young man 
of to-day is not to be caught with chaff. He cannot 
dissociate the idea that exquisite looks are consistent 
with extravagance. It is a generalization—but some 
generalizations have a way of proving themselves true! 
And looking round, very discreetly, of course, we 
discover that quite a number of wives, though 
irresistibly charming, are not necessarily prize-winners 
in the beauty stakes. 

Why, then, all this fuss and desire to look like film 
stars and musical comedy heroines? Is it not better 
for us to be content with such looks as we have, and 
to remember that beauty, while it may have some 
advantages, is no sure guarantee either of success or 
felicity? 


LONDON HOSPITAL 


Viscount Knutsford’s name and work are ff 
linked inseparably with the great hospital f 
which he made so specially his own and ff 
where over 7,000,000 sick people asked and fj 
received help during his years as Chairman, 


All who wish to honour a great name 
and to maintain and establish a great 


and national work, are invited to 
support the “Viscount Knutsford 
Remembrance Fund.” 


The first aim of the Fund 

is the completion and mainten- 

ance of improvements which 

Viscount Knutsford saw as 

essential for the full wagers | 

of the Hospital and on whi 
he had set his heart. 


Send donations to 
the Hon. Sir W. H. Goschen. K.B.E., 
Chairman, London Hospital, E.1. 
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ITY 
Lombard Street, Wednesday 


Tue Stock Exchange always enters a New Year 
with hopefulness. Not since the dark days of the 
war has the hope been overshadowed by such grave 
and anxious problems as those with which we are 
now faced. There is t cause for satisfaction in 
the fact that we are facing them and not ignoring 
them. Reparations and war debts constitute the key 


problem. “The problem has assumed a world-wide . 


range. We can recall no previous parallel in time of 
peace to the dislocation that is taking place and may 
well involve a profound change in the economic 
relations of nations to one another. Action is most 
urgently needed in a much wider field than that of 
Germany alone.” The Special Advisory Committee 
of the Bank for International Settlements has said it, 
and among the seven members of that committee are 
the representatives of the central banks of France and 
the United States, whose co-operation is essential for 
a quick remedy. An early solution of this key problem 
would alleviate the problems involved in the dis- 
turbance of trade balances and the upset of currencies. 
So far as the trend of Stock Exchange securities is 
affected by the prospect for the restoration of inter- 
national trade and confidence, the progress that is made 
with reparations discussions will be the dominating 
factor. Astute investors should watch the discussions. 


WATCH THE BUDGET 


We must also watch the Budget. The taxpayer is 
now feeling the pinch. Will the revenue estimated in 
the Emergency Budget be realized? The weekly 
Exchequer return should give some indication, but at 
best, this return is only a rough guide, and this year 
the peculiar conditions of tax collection will make the 
return still more unreliable as an indication of the final 
figures of the year. On the one hand, collections may 
be slowed down by the big amount of the tax and by 
concessions to relieve hardship. On the other hand, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s whip may inspire the fortunate 
— of good bank balances to pay promptly. 

t is more important than ever that the Treasury, in 
conjunction with the banks, should devise means by 
which the huge sums collected from the public should 
be made available for the use of the public with as 
little delay as possible. 


AN ELECTRIC BONUS 


Among the enterprises which continue to do well 
and the position of which is sufficiently strong to 
withstand the prevailing depression with comparative 
ease, are the electric supply companies. Attention is 
focussed on two of these companies at the moment— 
the London Electric Supply Corporation and_ the 
County of London Electric Supply Company. Both 
have shown satisfactory development in recent years. 
The London Electric has paid dividends of nine per 
cent. for the last three years out of profits equivalent 
to over twenty per cent. on its Ordinary shares. It 

paid an interim dividend of four per cent. on 
account of 1931, and, in addition, the directors now 
announce a capital bonus of twenty-five per cent. out 
of reserve by the distribution of one new Ordinary 
re on every four held. These new shares are not 
to rank for the final dividend for 1931 to be declared 
in two months’ time. The market is expecting five 
a cent. again, making nine per cent. for the year. 
this basis the £1 Ordinary shares, now standing at 
33s. 9d., would yield about 54 per cent. 


WIDENING ITS SCOPE 


The scope of the County of London Electric Supply 
Company, already very extensive, is to be widened 
further by the proposed acquisition of the Maldon 


and District undertaking in Essex. This company is 
showing excellent results, and has paid dividends of 
eleven per cent. on nearly £4,500,000 of Ordinary 
capital for each of the past two years. In October 
1930 it redeemed £500,000 of seven per cent. Debenture 
stock which it replaced in June last with a similar 
amount of stock bearing five per cent. interest. Good 
dividends should continue to be paid by the company, 
and although the present yield from the shares at 
around 43s. 6d. is only a little over five per cent., the 
investor should take into account the progressive 
character of the undertaking. Sliding scale dividends 
apply to the undertakings of the company within the 
County of London, but the company has very extensive 
interests elsewhere. Its own area of supply includes 
a large slice of Essex and it controls the Bournemouth 
and Poole Electricity Supply Company, the Folkestone 
Electricity Supply Company, and many other impor- 
tant undertakings in Kent, Surrey, and elsewhere. 


BUY BRITISH STOCKS 


Many factors favourable to sterling should be at 
work within the next few weeks. The restriction of 
imports as a result of the fall in the £ and the “ abnor- 
mal importations ” duties should become more marked. 
Money withdrawn from London may be coming back 
in increasing amounts if we continue to promote 
confidence by wise political and financial measures. A 
good deal of this money may be necessarily sent back 
here to make interest and other payments forming 
part of “invisible imports.” Other factors being not 
unfavourable, we may see a resumption of the rise in 
British Government securities, many of which are still 
not so very far from the lowest prices touched in 1931, 
although the rise that occurred as the end of the year 
approached has been highly welcome to companies 
whose balance-sheets contain a large proportion of this 
category of securities. TAURUS 


Company Meeting. 


E. W. TARRY AND CO. 


THE CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK. 


THE annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry & Co., Ltd., was 
held on Tuesday last at Southern House, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson, C.M.G., D.S.O., M-P., 
who presided in_ the unavoidable absence of the chairman 
=e ortescue Flannery) read the speech prepared by Sir 
ortescue, in the course of which he said that the position 
in South Africa, which a year ago he had described as 
difficult, owing to the world-wide depression, had become 
even more so during the past twelve months. The present 
restrictions upon exchange transactions with the Union 
crippled the activities of commerce, and that at a time when 
trade —— every stimulus. The low prices obtained by 
farmers for maize and other produce had left them with very 
little margin to meet their liabilities and go on, and the 
purchase of new implements was with most of them out of 
the question. The gross profit made by the company was 
over £52,000 less than in the previous year—a.clear indica- 
tion of the abnormal conditions of trade—and the net result 
in the profit and loss account was a loss of £4,165. The 
balance-sheet was very liquid, the aggregate of cash, debtors 
and stock amounting to £236,000, after deducting ample 
ae for possible bad debts, whereas per contra their 
iabilities amounted to £49,000. 


It was more than difficult to make any forecast with regard 
to the immediate future, the position as to being on or off 
the gold standard making it impossible to come to 
reasonable conclusion. The company’s turnover for the first 
four months of the current year had been practically the same 
as for the corresponding period last year, leaving out the 
— sales of motor-cars and goods from their retail 

ranch in Johannesburg now closed down. There would be 
savings effected as a result of economies which had been made, 
so that there seemed to be a reasonable prospect of a more 
satisfactory statement twelve months hence. 

Tarry’s had a reputation and a widely established connec- 
tion and goodwill second to none throughout South Africa, 
and the management were determined to maintain and im- 
prove those advantages. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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The “‘ Saturday Review”? Suggests This Week: 


oA hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the Theatre, 
ilms, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion are the best 
of the week. There seem, however, to be no books worth mentioning this week.—Eb.]} 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


HAYMARKET. Can the Leopard ... ? by Ronald 
Jeans. (Whitehall 9832.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 
2.30. Gertrude Lawrence and Ian Hunter in a 
very witty and well-acted comedy. 


LITTLE. Fear, by the Earl of Lathom. (Temple Bar 
6501.) 8.40. Tues and Sat., 2.40. Dennis 
Neilson-Terry and Mary Glynne in a brilliant 
study of cowardice and terror. 


STRAND. /?’s a Girl, by Austin Melford. (Temple 


Bar 2660.) 830. Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 
Reviewed this week. 

NEW. The Crimes of Burke and Hare. (Temple 
Bar 3878.) Evenings only, at 8.15. Old- 


fashioned melodrama, interesting and entertaining. 


WESTMINSTER. The Anatomist, by James Bridie. 
(Victoria 0283.) 8.30. Sat., 2.30. Henry Ainley 
in a more sophisticated version of the crimes of 
Burke, Hare and Dr. Knox. 


APOLLO. There’s Always Juliet, by John Van 
Druten. (Gerrard 6970.) 8.30. Thurs. and Sat., 
2.30. An amusing and beautifully written love- 


duet, exquisitely played by Edna Best and 
Herbert Marshall. 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 
LONDON FILMS 


THE TIVOLI. The Congress Dances. This delight- 
ful comedy with music continues. Lilian Harvey, 
Henry Garat and Conrad Veidt. 

THE CARLTON. Five Star Final. A good per- 
formance by Edward E. Robinson in a slow 
moving version of the play, “ Late Night Final.” 

THE CAPITOL. Sunshine Susie. This good 
British comedy with music is a big success, 
Jack Hulbert, Owen Nares and Renate Muller, 

THE POLYTECHNIC. Tabu. This special release 
of the South Seas picture by the late Mr. Murnau 
and Mr. Flaherty should be seen. 

THE NEW GALLERY. Mischief. One of the 
Aldwych farces with Ralph Lynn and Winifred 
Shotter. Much better cinematographically than 
the others which have been screened. 

THE EMPIRE. The Champ. Wallace Beery and 
Jackie Cooper in a boxing story; plenty of senti- 
ment and some laughter. 


GENERAL RELEASES 


Daddy Long Legs. A very delightful performance by 
Janet Gaynor in the screen version of the play. 


Skippy. A good film for children. Jackie Cooper. 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


Monday, January 4th, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy on New Books. 


9.20 p.m. Mr. S. P. B. Mais in a new series, “ The 
Unknown Island.” 


Tuesday, January 5th, 8.30 p.m. Sir Barry Jackson 
on “ The Drama.” 


9.20 p.m. A Symphony Concert conducted by Sir 
Landon Ronald will include Mendelssohn’s Ruy 
Blas and the G Minor Concerto (Saint-Saens). 


Wednesday, January 6th, 7.30 p.m. Earl Russell 
(Bertrand Russell) on “ Science and Civilization.” 


9.20 p.m. “Saving Graces” by the Postmaster 
General, the Rt. Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood. 


Thursday, January 7th, 7.30 p.m. Mrs. Sidney Webb 
will give the first of her series of talks on 
“ Diseases of Organized Society.” 


9.20 p.m. Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s weekly review of 
international affairs, ‘The Week Abroad.” 


7.30 p.m. The Hallé Concert, Manchester, conducted 
by Sir Hamilton Harty, will include Mephisto 
Waltzes, Liszt; Les Eolides, Franck; Don 
Quixote, Strauss; and Symphony No. 4 in E 
Minor, Brahms. 


Friday, January 8th, 7.5 p.m. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 
on “Problems of Currency.” His subject will 
be, “ The World Slump and the Gold Standard.” 


Saturday, January 9th, 7.5 p.m. “Sky and Sea in 
Winter” by Mr. E. L. Grant Watson in his 
series called “ The Common Earth.” 


THE 


Solicitors’ Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 


Che Solicitors’ Sournal 
For positions, spaces ee advertising 


The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (Phone: Holborn 1853) 


Soiicitors’ JOURNAL ’—THAT 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION.”— 
The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


ADMIRABLY 
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Animal Lovers 


O not book seats at Circuses where wild animals perform. 

Dangerous animals cannot be trained to do unnatural 

tricks with a feather duster—Don’t encourage cruelty. 
Stay away. R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 


Literary 


NOVELS 
TORIES and general MSS. read and placed by experienced 
Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful Testimonials. 
Literary Acency, Regent House, Regent 
Street, 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours 
L rofitable. Booklet free. Recent INSTITUTE Dept. 154), 
House, Palace Gate, London, W8. 


Typewriting 
YPEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3,000); carbons, 
2d. 1,000 words. pA 2d. 72 words. ey 


King’s Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.1. Gerrard 8883. 


Educational 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, Wa. 
Telephone : Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 

between the ages of 54 and 144 years prepared for 
and Entrance to the Public Recent 
successes include Scholarshi ips and Exhibitions at Winchester, 
St. Paul’s een King’s s Bradfield, Abingdon, “ Proxime 
Accessit,” orcester (4), three P. 
and O. Scholarshi tat S. “ Worcester,” Entrance R.N. ins 
Dartmou in Excellent Athletic Record. 
Prospectus and full —— on application to the 
ead Master. 


BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School is run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
asa Preparatory School for Girls and Boys, Girls onl Boys are 
edueated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 
good place at their hee Schools. Careful Coaching in 

etics, 
Prospectus and full particulars on lication to the ene 
Mistresses, Miss J. Cross, BA. d ons.), and Miss J. M 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 


THE OLD VICARAGE SCHOOL 
ELLERKER COLLEGE, RICHMOND HILL. 
SENIOR DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


New Term starts on Sept. 23rd. School open to visitors from 
p.m, 


Preparation for London_ Matriculation, Responsions, &c. 
Domestic Science Course (open to outside pupils). 

For full particulars apply to = Head Mistress, Miss J. M. 

CROSS, B.A. Hon. Lona. Telephone: Richmond 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations oe ‘all repairs. Phone 2523 

cleaner, Samples free. 


BOOKS.—i60,000 in Stock on all swhiects. Please state 
wants and ask | for Catalogue 444, Criminology and Curiosa. 
er Catalogues just issued are No. 446 Christmas Catalogue 

of Books i in new condition and suitable for Presents at much 
reduced prices; also No. 447 is a cee Catalogue of Books 


on Art in which many bargains are listed. The following are 
Post free for cash: 


beautiful plates. 


Sent, with 116 illustrations 


en of How _the and whom hanged 
gi two centuries, by Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Shipping 

m~P. & O. & BRITISH INDIAA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES Iii! 

(Under Contract with H.M. Government) ih 

requent a ar Sailings 

ARSEILLES, etc., MEDIT NEAN, EGYPT, | i 

SUDAN, ‘INDIA, PERSIAN GULF BURMA, | 
STRAITS, CHINA, APAN, MAURITIUS, AST AND | | 

so AFI CA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete. 

d Tickets 'nterchangeable, also 

& O., “Orient and New Zealand Shipping p Hi 

| Pitas for all Passen e, Business P. & O. House 14 ||) 
||| Cockspur strest, London, Office, P. & O. 130 
Leadenhall Street, London, res FREIGHT (P. & O. or ||) 

|| BID APPLY, 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 
EC3; Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall 

Street, E.C.3 
ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger. 2981. 
Eisenstein’s “THE GENERAL LINE,” and Pabst’s “ Secrets 
of the Soul.” Last days “Le Million” and “ Pierement.” 

Special Children’s performances daily 11—1. 
Berger’s “ Cinderella,” Mickey Mouse, &c. 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 9437) 

Tuesday next, January 5 at 8 (subsequently at 8.15). 
Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.30, for 4 weeks only. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE 
By EDEN PHILPOTTS. 

Original Company including CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


1932 Luewry—Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
oom with Hot and Cold *Phone and Bath from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom availa! 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON COURT HOTEL 
Bucxincuam Gate, S.W.1 
Newly Renovated. Bed, bath, from 10/6. 
’Phone, Water (h. & c.) in every room. Central heatimg throughout.| 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 

CONTINENT and TUTOR’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is given 
free of charge by Messrs. Gaspitas, THRING & Co., 36, Sack- 
ville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 5878. 
Educational Agents. Established 1837. NO CHARGES 
WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


The most profitable and ent to-day. 
or phone (A nd patric 1023) Invest- 
ment Balance Sheet. 


THE MAGNET B 
New et H x w.2 


“Saturday Review” Acrostics: 2.1.32, 


Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel Deagies 
ith Harper Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harrap Peter Davies 
8 
Benn Herbert Jenkins Richards Press 


Marnay 
erner, 
Wishart 


GF Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


vey, | 
low _| 
al ” = | 
‘ood 
“eSs, 
ller, 
ease 
nau | 
the 
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| 
_ TAX 4 
Pan's Garden, Oliver Hill, With forty-cight _ tes Hodge. | Sam | Low 
) Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Scribner's 
Tre Stories of Immortal Crimes (Tales of Terror), H. Ashton- Saegmes & Ball Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount a 
The Cobden Sanderson arrold Sheed & Ward 
of F Crosby Lockwood Knopf tanley Paul 
The Ha Dent Publishing Ca ‘The Badiey Head 
4 throu Duckworth Longmans The Studio f 
Our Elkim Mathews and Melrose Victor Gollancz 4 
Letters 6 Marrot 


The Saturday Review 


BRITISH 
MANUFACTURERS 


‘Help the public to “buy British” 


A great and growing market lies at the doors of all who produce or 
manufacture in Great Britain. 


The people of Great Britain are more ready to-day than ever before to 
buy British goods. 

Help the consumer to‘ buy British. 

Insist that, whenever possible, your materials shall be British. 
Advertise that your products are British. 

Mark and label them so that retailers and consumers may know their 
country of origin. 


British quality is accepted as the best in the world. Now is the time 
for you to make the most of this valuable advantage. 


Be sure that in all your marketing you impress upon the public that 
they will, if they are wise — 


buy British 


from the Empire at home and overseas 


ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 


7 
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